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“The Burning Bush” 


A Series of Folklore Legends 
by JOSEPH GAER 


with numerous illustrations 
Retails for $2.00 








Reviews from coast to coast 
praise it as an outstanding 
work for children and 
adults. 

Its legends, myths and par- 
ables are instructive and 
entertaining. Biblical folk- 
lore is beautifully presented, 
in naive, yet modern style. 
It will find a ready sale to 
both sexes of all creeds. A 
splendid “gift book.” 
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Justifying Review Copies 


The Varvety of Ways in Which the Reviewers Who Speak Before 
Women’s Clubs May Put Review Copies to Their Full Use 


Ellinor Palmer Mills 


HE intricacies of the problem of 
“review copies” of new books as set 
forth in the Publishers’ Weekly of 
January 12th by Dale Warren combine to 
make a surprising list of the harassments 
which daily beset the Publicity Director, 
Mr. Warren’s own desk in the Houghton 
Miffiin publishing house being offered as a 
fair sample of other desks confronting wor- 
ried men and women trying to decide when 
to send and when not to send free copies 
to everybody who asks for them. For how- 
ever greatly the Publicity Director might 
enjoy being generous to all alike, there still 
remains for his final consideration the 
business demands of his department. 
However, according to Mr. Warren, all 
that the publisher wants is to know that 
such books have been competently and 
promptly handled, together with sugges- 
tions of business possibilities of the field in 
which they are used. This, it would seem, 
is but a fair return for such favors. 
_ But, and herein lies much of the Public- 
ity Director’s worry and the origin of 
the question “when to send and when not 
to send,” not all of us outside of the first 
string newspapers and magazine class are 
careful to accompany requests for free 
books with information that is of value to 
the publisher. Some of us, it appears, have 
even been neglectful of bread and butter 
letters, to say nothing of figures concern- 
ing populations, circulations of smaller 


newspapers, sizes of audiences addressed, 
character and tastes of groups served, an 
occasional carbon sheet attesting methods 
of the reviewer as to whether he has pre- 
sented a substitute for reading or sought to 
stimulate the interest of possible pur- 
chasers, and, for occasional good measure, 
the testimony of a bookseller. 

These sins of omission suggest that a 
rising vote of thanks for the generosity of 
continued favors despite these delinquincies 
is certainly in order. Also it might be well 
to here highly resolve—if we would avert 
the seemingly imminent stampede of Pub- 
licity Directors to place rush orders for 
more and larger waste baskets. 

Mr. Warren has given a kindly and 
fair-minded explanation of the difficulties 
that are steadily on the increase in pub- 
lishing houses, all over. Evidently some- 
thing must be done about it and now is 
the time for all good reviewers to come to 
the aid of the party with helpful informa- 
tion and suggestions. 

Lists of requests for review copies are 
much longer than is generally supposed, 
and they also seem to have come from 
every nook and corner of these United 
States, also the matter-of-course attitude 
in which many of these favors have been 
accepted and used for private and personal 
benefit adds a poignant note of grief to his 
recital. 

Having been invited to contribute to the 
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discussion, I take it that my effort should 
present what concrete facts are available 
for justification of review work in my 
home state, California, which being a long 
way removed from the Publicity-Director 
center of population may be correspond- 
ingly unfamiliar to him in spots. 

In doing this we will eliminate from 
consideration those newspapers and maga- 
zines whose value needs no argument and 
begin with the field of the reviewers who 
are speakers before audiences largely con- 
sisting of organized club women. There 
are practically 700 such clubs in the state 
federation, aggregating close to 100,000 
members. Of these clubs fully 90 per cent 
are listed in the state year book as being 
actively interested in literature, which 
means. definitely formed departments 
which, in most instances, convene twice 
each month for the consideration of modern 
books. Continuing these statistics there 
can be added to these women many other 
thousands of women who gather in selected 
groups definitely organized solely to keep 
informed regarding new books. 

Speaking from a wide acquaintance with 
the literary interests of both these groups 
in the considerable portion of the state 
which lies between the cities of San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego, six hundred miles 
apart, it can safely be said that there is a 
steady demand through the entire year for 
news of new books among a class of dis- 
criminating readers who are the Publicity 
Director’s best bet. 


Certain types of books sell themselves 
to certain types of readers. But the dis- 
criminating readers demand something 
more than a passing value in a book. They 
are those who hesitate over purchases. 
They sit before speakers pencil and pad in 
hand and are on their feet with a barrage 
of questions as soon as the lecture ends. 
These are the readers who do most of their 
purchasing among books which begin above 
the two-dollar mark and run into real 
money. California reviewers have noted 
this year a decidedly increased interest in 
non-fiction even at its higher prices. 


The selection of family reading being 
left largely to women, our speakers realize 
the value of a journalistic style of review- 
ing. What readers most want to know 
about a book is, What is new in it? Is the 
book good for anything? Whom or what is 
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it good for? These news values are , 
book’s best selling points. 

Books are news in infinite variety—his. 
tory, science, political events and under. 
currents, new movements in drama, new 
forms in poetry, beauties of diction and 
literary style, studies, serious and satirical, 
of contemporary characters, reproduction 
of social periods, etc., etc. , the inter- 
est and amount of particular news in a 
book depending upon the reviewer’s ability 
to recognize it and to present it as news, 
With such opportunities to be found in the 
journalistic style of reviewing, small won- 
der that Mr. Warren took a vicious fling 
at callow, half-baked criticism. And | im- 
agine he would be vastly comforted in 
knowing that his books would be damned 
or saved only by those qualified to pass 
judgment. 

Publicity releases are a prolific source of 
news items that lend interest to book re- 
views. For instance, Dorothy Cottrell’s 
purchase of a California estate attracted 
many readers to the nature background of 
her “Singing Gold” and aroused curiosity 
regarding her possible treatment of a local 
setting for a new book. John Langdon @ ! 
Davies’ contemplated six months yearly @ ! 
residence in Pasadena called attention to 
his late book and renewed interest in his 
1927 “Short History of Women.” If these d 
people were going to live among us we 
should make an effort to become acquainted 
with their books as a reflection of their 
personalities. 

Convincing proof of the demand for 
worthwhile family reading was offered me 
in my two years, 1925-1927, as chairman 
of the department of literature in the San 
Joaquin Valley district Federation of 
Women’s Clubs when my work consisted ¥ 
largely in stimulating interest in modern e 
books by forming reading sections in clubs, he 
talking new books and distributing book C 
lists. Th 

It was often surprising where these lists 
went in answer to requests for family read- 
ing. Quite frequently the literary taste, 
age and sex of each member of the family 
would be mentioned and the plea invar'- 
ably was for “books that can be read more 
than once.” These people wanted books, 
they evidently were willing to buy them 
but they wanted most of all a dependable 
selection from which to choose. 
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Here, too, may be taken books whose 


tself in my work the following two years general recognition will be slower because 
; as district chairman of international rela- they appeal chiefly to the tastes of thinking 
: tions. Dozens of clubs formed groups for readers. I have been appreciatively thanked 
. the study of fiction and non-fiction which many times for thus calling attention to 
d -oncerned peoples of the Pacific countries. such books as Alain-Fournier’s “The Wan- 
| Such books were of derer.” ee 
" enduring value and Also it is well to 
. were bought for the Q mention that these 
. family library, and | audiences may always 
y public librarians were DB be interested in dis- 
¢. induced to place them ) plays of books out- 
he on their shelves. Ac- side of the program. 
a. tive interest was cre- 2 They afford the satis- 
1g ated in books that faction ot personal 
i would have been examination, and it is 
- passed by had they " a wise reviewer who 
ed not been associated we gives some care to 
18s with a definite de- i, =. their selection for 
partment of club — appeal to particular 
i work by a reviewer groups. Gift books 
i. who was thoroughly LLINOR MILLS replies to are perennially in de- 
1's acquainted with Dale Warren’s article, “Review | ™and. Binding and 
ed them. Copies, To Send or Not to Send,” format and illustra- 
of Another point h : 7 h tions are points of 
Ley which must be men- from sis point of re of the consideration ; many a 
eal tioned is that not all Women’s Clubs before which she lec- dificult choice has 
lon Me parts of the state tures in California. Oliver Sayler been decided by this 
rly om San Francisco will discuss the problem as he sees it Close examination. 
to mouth are served alike ie Mie Suma tead Pabtecd Weel Many lists of titles 
his Me &Y an accessible store 1 th “i b be + ’ are thus acquired for 
va deed exclusively to ane , ere W1 é succee me Cone u- future reference. Par- 
we fg 0ooks in large stocks tions to the whole discussion. ticularly is this true 
ted Me td svariety, where outside. of districts 
cir Me 2¢ publications are on display on the off- where a bookshop offers a like opportunity. 
cial date of their issue, and where readers I seem to have carried mountains of such 
ior Oe enjoy the privilege of personal examina- books about with me. 
ne It, therefore, has become a habit in Personally I have found the bookseller 
van 2y communities to depend upon profes- a willing and helpful ally. He will 
ce ‘onal reviewers for advance notices of dates obligingly lend a book for an overnight 
mM i for the appearance of a certain book, and examination of its possibilities as review 
ted a? Outline its values while it is still new. material. He cooperates with window dis- 
a Sales which are made in this way are not plays, will suggest the placing of an ad- 
a easily traced, and the reviewer must take vance order so that the book will be avail- 
sok thm for granted in proportion to the in- able for study a few days before the official 
terest that is displayed in their presentation. date which permits its use, thereby saving 
lists This, I note, is one of the margins of the up-to-the-minute reputation of the re- 
me doubt that Mr. Warren accords the re- viewer, and is always willing to supply 
ste, eer publicity notes. 
nily Reviewing new books for selected groups Now all these generalities may not bring 
ari: M"*'S more specialized opportunities for the Publicity Director much nearer a solu- 
ore ok, speaker and audience and while per- tion of his problem “Where and when to 
oks, HPS not so prolific in immediate sales, still | send” and vice versa but let us hope that 
hem Mam the advantage of presenting a worthy at least a few helpful inferences may be 
able Ok to a group of readers whose discrimin- drawn one way or the other. 






‘ing opinions are actual sales promoters. 





Accessible bookstores do not abound—we 
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still have the great open spaces. Public 
library funds are limited, and it is un- 


doubtedly true that many valuable and in- 
teresting new books have found their way 
into homes out here while they are still 
new, through the recommendation of a re- 
viewer long before they would otherwise 
have been even heard of. 

In many points California is not dif- 
ferent from other fields, and among 
solicitors for free review copies here as 
elsewhere there will always be found those 
whose work is of little or no value to the 
publisher. 

But there still remains to be settled 
Mr. Warren’s “shoestore” and “tea-room”’ 
argument. Should the publisher be: Le 
upon to pay for the “shoes” and the “tea” 


Catering to 


The i 


Dorothy Knox 
Dot's Book Shelf, 


NE of the unhappi- 

est days of my life 

was shortly after I 
opened my rental library 
and “pocket-edition” book- 
shop. (The adjective re- 
fers to the size of the shop 
and not to the size of the books for sale!) 
It was the day when the first people who 
had rented books from my circulating 
library started bringing them back. I met 
each customer at the door with an expect- 
ant grin on my face and the joyful ques- 
tion, “How did you like the book?” To 
my horror the first ten or fifteen people 
answered frankly, “Oh, it was tiresome,” 

r “boring,” or “no good” or “punk.” 

Now I had picked all those volumes per- 
sonally, not depending on job lots of books, 
or the service department of my whole- 
salers, and my heart sank as I thought to 
myself, “You went into this business be- 
cause you thought you knew books, if you 
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which the other man sells for financja! 
profit? Well, in all justice he should not 
He should, in the interests of sound busines; 
ethics, be assured of full service for value 
before he gives away the “shoes” and the 
“tea.” (Now... . one wonders . 
is there a possible boomerangish tendency 
in the application of such justice? . 
should reform methods be thus glibly suy- 
gested ?) 

In this connection Mr. Warren suggests 
that “it devolves upon those who knock a: 
the publisher’s door to carry their creden. 
tials with them, and to make their promise; 
as binding as written contracts and to 
render full service for value received— 
particularly if they expect to come back 
again in the same guise another season.” 


the Reader 


Charlotte, N. C. 
can’t pick the good ones, you will 
tainly fail.” 

But I sat tight and said nothing, and 
watched the same novels go out a seconé 
time. Again I asked upon their return, 
but not so eagerly this time, “Well, how 
did you like it?’ And to my amaze: 
ment the replies given were, “It was fine, 
“excellent,” “exciting,” ‘‘readable,” “d- 
verting,” “charming,” etc. 

Then a great light dawned upon me: 4 
bookseller not only has to know books, 
mainly he has to know people. What: 
one man’s entertainment is another mats 
boredom. And a book which I personally 
might think was good, might charm on 
person and put another to sleep. | stoppeé 
looking at books through my own eyes 4!’ 
started looking at them through the othe! 
fellow’s. 

To Mrs. Smith, “Bad Girl” might see* 
a disgusting book written by an uneducated 
woman; to Mrs. Jones it appears 4 slic 
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of engrossing realism, I started analyzing 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones, their tastes, 
their environments, their attitudes towards 
life, and the book business became much 
simpler and also I might add, more inter- 
esting. Now when they send their chauf- 
feurs to my shop and say, “Send me a good 
book,”’ I don’t send them a book that ap- 
peals to my taste, but a book which I 
think would appeal to theirs. 

And right here I might put in a word 
concerning those disconcerting customers 
who hang around a bookshop and offer 
tree advice. I will say to someone who 
has asked me to help her select a book, 
“You will enjoy “The Silver Virgin,’ it’s 
just the kind of book you like.’ Where- 
upon the Customer-Full-of-Free-Advice 
will say, “Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t try 
to wade through that, but you simply must 
read “The Dimmest Dream.’”’ And unless 
l exert strong arm influence, the woman 
to whom “The Silver Virgin” would have 
a lasting and positive appeal will go forth 
with “The Dimmest Dream” which will 
undoubtedly bore her to tears. 

A bookseller has to know his clientele ; 
the group I serve and the group another 
bookseller in the same city serves will have 
‘ntirely different tastes. When I order 
hy books I go by what my customers want 
0 read, not by what the critics say is good, 
nor by what I myself would like to read. 
lhave often laughed with one of my com- 
betitors here in town. I remember his say- 
ing when “The President’s Daughter” 
Was going so well, “I’ve sold out every 
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The informal interior of Dot’s Book Shelf in Charlotte, N. C. 


shipment as soon as it arrived,” while I 
answered him, “I’ve lost money on that 
book; none of my patrons would touch it, 
but ‘Mother Dear, Empress of Russia’ is 
the most popular book I have.” “Haven't 
sold a copy,” he told me. We are simply 
catering to different tastes. Ethel M. 
Dell, James Oliver Curwood, Harold Bell 
Wright and Temple Bailey sit stolid and 
untouched on the shelves of my rental li- 
brary but Phyllis Bottome, Ben Ames 
Willams, Kay Cleaver Strahan and Alice 
Grant Rosman are always “out on the 
town” from whence they return man- 
handled and exhausted, but no doubt as 
happy as the rest of us when we feel that 
we have been thoroughly entertaining. 

Another little trick I have caught onto 
is reading the same book reviews as my 
clients. The most of them read the Times 
Book Review, so I order the books that 
are favorably commented on in_ that 
weekly, even though as far as I am con- 
cerned I agree more often with the Herald 
Tribune. Most of my customers read the 
book departments of The Bookman, Good 
Housekeeping, Junior League Magazine, 
etc., so although I read every book review 
I can lay my hands on, I purchase the 
books those magazines praise. 

What’s in a book? Well, from the book- 
seller’s point of view, it’s not what the au- 
thor puts into it, but what each particular 
reader will get out of it. And I think from 
my experience both as a purchaser and a 
seller of books, that that is a very strategic 
point a lot of book dealers overlook. 
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One of the display windows of Kroch’s Bookstore in Chicago which are arrenged to 





display a vast number of titles without crowding 


The Window of 1600 Books 


HEN Kroch’s bookstore moved 175 books on science and technology, 10 @ », 
north a couple of years ago and _ standard sets in leather, 50 miscellaneous @ }, 
Chicago retail habits obediently fol- non-fiction books, 50 books of travel, 150 # » 
lowed on, the store took with it (beside its volumes of fiction, 200 miscellaneous, &@ ;, 


reputation, its very inclusive stocks and its enough books to set a small store up in @ », 
* very discriminating staff), its very indivi- business. C 
dual type of window which differs from al- The floor of the windows is very low, i 
most every other in the country. and a few books lie flat near the glass, Hy} 


Most bookstores put their door about then, there arise at about a 70° angle HM {,, 
five or six feet from the sidewalk with frames with cloth backgrounds and little 9 \, 
windows either side, Kroch’s put the door cross-bars of wood. These frames hold HM §;, 
twenty feet from the sidewalk and fifty the books at the right angle for the eve Hi the 
people can stand in this open lobby and _ and reach to the height of a man’s head, 


look at the displays on either side. then rest against a ledge. The books can iM yi; 

The other special feature of the win- thus be studied almost as if one was hold- 3 j;, 
dow is the immense variety of stock shown, ing them in the hand, and the lobby usual- samr 
each volume being held flat to the observ- ly has its complement of people enjoying HM Y;| 
er’s eye so that the full effect of the jacket this privilege. | ce 
is gained. There can be no one type of book wi- Ws 

On a single display this month there dow suitable to all businesses, but certait- 3M Y| 


were counted in these two windows 300 ly Mr. Kroch has found a type that has Hi ing 
books for children, 175 books on art, de- made his store known to every booklovel HMM pubj 
sign and decoration, 200 books in French, in this area. tine 
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Rinehart and Farrar Announce 
a New Publishing House 


A New Publishing Imprint Brings Together Two Names Vell 
Known in the Book World 


FFICES were opened on June 4th 
() at 12 East 41st Street, opposite the 

New York Public Library, for the 
new publishing firm of Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc. For ten years Stanley Rinehart, Jr., 
and John Farrar have been working in 
close association in the publishing world, 
and from this association and mutual con- 
fidence have developed the idea that they 
would some day launch an enterprise of 
their own which would plan and market a 
list of books that would bear the stamp of 
their own individuality and interest. 

Mr. Rinehart, who is President of the 
new firm, was of the Harvard class of 
1919, but spent his last college days in the 
infantry service. After the Armistice, he 
joined the organization of George H. 
Doran & Company, under whose imprint 
were being published the novels of his 
mother, Mary Roberts Rinehart. He 
rapidly proved his talent for the sales, pro- 
motion and business end of publishing, and 
became Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the business before the firm merged 
in 1928 with Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. Mr. Rinehart is a son-in-law of 
George H. Doran. One of the first ques- 
tions that rose to the mind of the trade 
when there were murmurs about the new 
htm was whether or not it would publish 
Mrs. Rineharts’ book but inasmuch as 
stanley Rinehart himself does not know 
the question remains unanswered, 

At Doran’s, Rinehart became associated 
with John Farrar, vice-president of the new 
im, who had joined the business in the 
‘ame year after having graduated from 
Yale in 1918, spent a year in the air serv- 
ke and a year and a half on the New York 
World. Mr. Farrar had already, while at 
Yale, proved himself a writer of talent, 
ind in taking hold of the Bookman, then 
ublished by Doran, he placed the maga- 
te on a new footing and rapidly extended 


his contacts with authors and with the 
book world in general. His field of work 
was rapidly extended to the general editor- 
ship of the Doran publications, and with 
the amalgamation he became editor for 
Doubleday, Doran, Inc. 

Through all this decade of association, 
Rinehart and Farrar found that their in- 
terests in publishing were taking a very 
common direction, which has led to the 
establishment of this new firm “which pro- 
poses to publish a carefully selected list of 
individual fiction and non-fiction, empha- 
sizing close personal relationship of author, 
publisher and bookseller, which they be- 
lieve to be a most important factor in the 
future of American literature.’’ About ten 
titles will be ready for fall, and a more 
representative list will bé on their next 
spring catalog. 

Two brothers of Mr. Rinehart have 
been in the Doubleday, Doran organiza- 
tion. Allan Rinehart gave up publishing 
for writing two months ago, while Fred- 
erick R. Rinehart, who has made a specialty 
of book manufacturing, will take on that 
responsibility in the new firm and will be 
connected also with the selling. 

Both the partners have a close acquaint- 
ance with the trade, and both intend to be 
out in the field from time to time, keeping 
personal contacts with book outlets of all 
kinds. The partners of the new firm are 
carrying with them the best wishes of ‘their 
old associates, though there will be, of 
course, no financial or operating relation- 
ship. If the character of the new list can 
be judged by the type of books which the 
two partners have shown special enthusiasm 
and interest in, they may be expected by 
their friends to be bringing forward books 
of such flavor as ‘““Three Soldiers,” “Porgy,” 
“Antic Hay,” “John Brown’s Body,” 
“Dancers in the Dark” and “Sergeant 


Eadie.” 
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Book Publishing in the United 
States to 1901 


Downing Palmer O’Harra 


CHAPTER V 
Trade Sales 


N AWN earlier article trade sales were 
considered one of the important causes 

of the depression that afflicted the 
booktrade from 1860 to 1880. ‘The trade 
sales consisted of annual and semi-annual 
auction sales of books that publishing 
houses had been unable to dispose of at the 
regular prices and through the usual chan- 
nels of the trade. “These remainders, as 
they were called, frequently sold for less 
than half their original retail price. ‘The 
chief buyers were retail booksellers, who 
desired to stock up as cheaply as possible. 
As long as the sales were small the gen- 
eral book market was not noticeably dis- 
turbed, but later when the large remainders 
of an increasing number of publishing firms 
were sold in one or two large auction sales 
to which an even larger number of book- 
sellers came, the depressing effect on sales 
of other books were immediately manifest. 
The low prices at which the books could 
be bought caused the booksellers to offer 
them to the public at cut rates. As a re- 
sult these stocks of books competed with 
these same titles which other booksellers 
had bought at the regular trade rates. In 
order to sell their stock at all it became 
necessary to compete with the booksellers 
who were selling copies at the cut rates 
based on the low auction sale prices. ‘The 
dealers who sold copies purchased at the 
auctions still made good profits, while 
others who had stocked up before the auc- 
tions made no profit or actually lost money. 
Many of the small bookstores could not 
afford to send representatives to New York 
or Philadelphia to buy remainders, and, 
even if they could do this most of them 
could not spend large enough sums of 
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money to enable them to take advantage 
of the sale of remainder books. Price cut- 
ting naturally increased since the remain- 
ders of an increasing number of books were 
sold to booksellers who made a practice of 
underselling. 

A second unfortunate result of the trade 
sales was the fact that some of the re- 
mainder books sold at auction were dead 
timber, the sales of which could not easily 
be revived. Booksellers were, theretore. 
loading their shelves with unsalable mate- 
rial, regardless of the price. By investing 
their money in this slow moving material 
they were forced to reduce their purchase 
of newly published books. In this way the 
trade sales proved a boomerang to the pub- 
lisher. It took him a long time to see that 
he was reducing the sales of his own new 
books, but eventually he saw the force of 
the repeated warnings which the Puw/- 
lishers’ Weekly gave concerning the evil 
results of trade auction sales. As an at 
tempt to remedy these abuses a book fair 
was proposed at which all the publishers 
could exhibit their important books, aud 
the price during the sale could be reduced 
below the regular rate. 

The history of trade sales and book fairs 
in this country may briefly be sketched a 
follows: As related in an earlier article 
the first association of booksellers in this 
country was the American Company ° 
Booksellers, formed in 1801. It attempted 
to regulate the sales of books at fairs and 
to prohibit auction sales. 

Book fairs were held from 1802-1505: 
They did not last many years, howeve! 
because individual publishers began to sell 
their remainders at auction. The head 0 
the company would stand on the aucti 
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JJatform and sell to members of the regular 
sooktrade. Most of these sales occurred 
‘1 New York and Philadelphia. By the 
vear 1854 these auction sales began to as- 
sume a considerable degree of importance 
because of the constantly increasing number 
of titles offered and the gradually increas- 
ng number of copies in the remainder 
stock of books. Bangs, Brothers & Co. 
were one of the largest sellers of books at 
auction. In 1854 their sale was scheduled 
to occupy ten evenings. ‘They issued an 
elaborate catalog of perhaps 150 pages de- 
scribing the books to be sold. 
The first united auction sale of books took 
Ze place in 1855 at the instigation of the Pub- 
t- lishers’ Association, which had been formed 
I- that same year. One regulation which 
re caused a great amount of discussion pro- 
of vided that no book offered for sale could be 
withdrawn if it did not bring a satisfactory 
de price. This first sale occurred at the auc- 
re- tion rooms of Bangs & Co., on Park Row, 
ad on September 18, 1855. All the important 
ily publishers, with the exception of Harper 
re, and Brothers contributed. The value of 
te- the books named in the catalog was about 
ng $400,000. The second sale was on March 
ial 20, 1856 at the rooms of Leavitt, Delisser 
ase & Co. Mr. Leavitt was both a publisher 
rhe and an auctioneer. 


1b- Opposition to the trade sales was rela- 
nat tively small until_about 1870. For many 
ew years the trade sales were considered in 
of the light of a business barometer. Large 
u0- @ sales at fairly high prices indicated a pros- 
vil perous condition while small sales at low 
at @@ rates indicated hard times. Much rejoicing 
al was expressed in 1864 over the unusually 
ers large sale of books at both the New York 
0 @_ and Philadelphia trade sales. The catalog 
ced MM of the New York sale for that year was 
| an octavo of 377 pages. It included part 
iS of the stock of 125 publishers, 44 from 
‘Mi New York, 25 from Philadelphia, and 24 
trom Boston, as well as some from Cincin- 
nati, Springfield, Auburn, Salem, Burling- 
ton, and Troy. The number of copies of 
a title sold varied from five to fifty. Some 
of the publishers sold specialties, such as 
poetry, illustrated works, special series, etc. 
Ten years later the attitude toward 
trade sales had begun to change, and some 
members of the trade considered them as 
a1 evil rather than a good. The official 
trade organ said in 1874, that trade sales 
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unsettled the value of books. The follow- 
ing year it began to wage a determined 
war against them, and later said that the 
trade was almost unanimously opposed to 
them. Nevertheless, publishers continued 
to support them because so long as they 
existed they thought they had to get rid of 
their surplus stock in this manner. It was 
also an easy way to obtain ready cash for 
their future undertakings. Booksellers 
continued to buy because they feared the 
cut-rate prices of their neighbors, who 
would be sure to buy large supplies from 
these sales. The opposition to the sales be- 
came all the greater when a few booksel- 
lers, who were nothing more than profes- 
sional undercutters, began to buy from the 
trade sales. ‘They were not booksellers in 
the strict sense of the term. Some of them 
bought large supplies of this material and 
when sold out obtained new supplies. De- 
partment store dealers were also among the 
buyers. Speculation and reckless under- 
selling became the order of the day. 

In spite of the increasing opposition to 
trade sales the, fall sale of 1874 was the 
largest on record by more than $50,000. 


When the American Book Trade Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1874 at Put-in-Bay, 
one of the important questions considered 
was that of trade sales. A committee was 
appointed to report on this question. The 
committee in its report showed that the 
auction trade sales tended -to break down 
the price of new books. They also failed to 
bring together a majority of the booktrade. 
If reforms were to be accomplished, the 
booksellers and publishers should become 
acquainted with each other at representa- 
tive trade gatherings. The report favored 
a booksellers’ exchange and clearing house. 
This would bring about a closer fellowship 
among publishers and booksellers by draw- 
ing a large number of them to one central 
place. The meeting would last for a week. 
Each publisher could display specimens of 
such books as he cared to and would have 
a member of the firm present at a desk. 
Special prices were to be determined by 
each individual publisher. ‘The purchaser 
would obtain credit from Leavitt & Co. on 
a four and six months’ time basis. Mr. 
Leavitt would be expected to furnish the 
rooms for the sale and to charge the pub- 
lishers a certain percentage.on the sale of 
school and miscellaneous books. The goods 
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must be ordered at the meeting in person 
and delivered within thirty days. The re- 
port further recommended that Leavitt & 
Co. be required to abandon all other trade 
sales for publishers. ‘This in general was 
the plan as finally adopted. 

At the second convention held at Niagara 
Falls, it was decided to allow only mem- 
bers of the American Book Trade Associa- 
tion to participate in the book fairs, either 
as buyers or as sellers. In this way those 
who did not care to cooperate towards eli- 
minating the evil of underselling would be 
deprived of the advantages of the fairs. 

The last regular trade sale previous to 
the book fair was held in the spring of 
1875. There was a large attendance, but 
the prices paid for many of the books were 
from 30 to 50 per cent of their full retail 
value. 

The first book fair was held from July 
19 to July 24, 1875 at Clinton Hall, New 
York City. The purpose of a date so eafly 
in the full was to enable dealers who 
wished to buy school-books to purchase 
stock. “Iwo of the regulations caused con- 
siderable dissatisfactions, namely, the re- 
quirement of the manager that each pur- 
chaser must make out an endorsed note. 
Secondly, the commission of five per cent 
on miscellaneous books and three per cent 
on school-books was considered too high. 
It was thought that the book fair should 
be more directly controlled by the Ameri- 
can Book Trade Association. In spite of 
the fact that the fair was held too early in 
the year and was predicted to be a failure 
by many skeptical persons, it was a decided 
success. The sales exceeded $300,000 
which were double the sales at any trade 
auction sale. No less than 97 publishing 
houses were represented of which number 
58 were from New York, 17, from Bos- 
ton, and 15 from Philadelphia. There 
were 94 buyers from 17 states. 32,694 
samples were exhibited of which 22,598 
were from New York, 5886 from Phila- 
delphia, and 3982 from Boston. Harper 
and Brothers led the list with 4400 vol- 
umes. Each publisher displayed his samples 
in a separate space with a desk at which 
orders for books could be left. Practically 
all of the leading publishers were back of 
the book fair, and many of the smaller 
publishers had excellent exhibits. Among 


these may be especially mentioned the 
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Methodist Book Concern, with over 3,000 
volumes, and Claxton, Remsen and Haffel. 
finger. One advantage of the book fai, 
was the fact that foreign agents could jp. 
spect the important lines of all importan; 
American Publishers at one time and in one 
place. 

After the success of this fair it was felt 
by some that another one should be held jy 
the fall, but this one proved an absolute 
failure. The sales amounted to $30,000, 
Most of those who had purchased at the 
first fair had bought enough to last all win- 
ter and did not need to replenish their 
stock. It was, therefore, ill-timed and un- 
necessary. 

A third book fair was held in the spring 
of 1876. The season and the fact that the 
year was dull caused another failure. 
About one hundred publishers were repre- 
sented, but the buyers were few and fa: 
between. Harper and Brothers again had 
a large exhibit. A new feature of this 
book fair was an auction sale at the close 
for dead stock only. The rate of commis- 
sion was changed to seven per cent, which 
included “‘rent, commission, guarantee, and 
discount.” 

A fourth and last book fair was held in 
September 1876. It was considered only 
a moderate success. General dissatisfac- 
tion with the management caused its fail- 
ure. The publishers resented turning over 
seven per cent of their sales to the manager 
of the fair. 

The following spring the trade sale had 
returned once more, the book fair having 
gone down in defeat. The Publishers 
W eekly gave vent to its feeling in this wise: 


“The trade sale is back! . . . Book- 
sellers will smile all sorts of smiles at 
the tidings; and the fancy and dry-goods 
stores, the street-corner, sidewalk and 
basement bibliopoles, the auction, gift, 
lottery, butcher, great combination, dol- 
lar and fifteen cents to the dellar con- 
cerns will chuckle, chuckle. Also the 
binders, paper-mills, and notaries. How 
much per pound, yard, dozen, gross and 
“what off” to ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
school-teachers, students, soldiers, sailors, 
farmers, cobblers, tinkers, tailors, an 
other friends of the trade?” 


The trade sale of April 1877 was a de- 


cided success, if numbers of purchasers an¢ 
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amount of sales were an indication. Even 
Harper and Brothers contributed to this 
sale. which they had never done in 
the days before the book fair was estab- 
lished. 

Two years without trade sales had 
caused a stiffening of discounts so now 
that the flood gates were opened again 
a great deluge of undercutters and_ book- 
sellers were on hand to purchase. In 
the falf of 1877 the catalog of the books 
offered for sale contained 526 pages. The 
attendance was excellent and the sales 
amounted to $240,000. There were in- 
voices from nearly all the leading houses of 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York. For 
several years the trade sales flourished and 
the condition of the booksellers became 


worse. In 1882 the Northwestern Book- 
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sellers and Stationers Association adopted 
a resolution asking publishers to discon- 
tinue their patronage of trade sales. In 
September 1885 the trade sale was held in 
new quarters at 787-89 Broadway, under 
the auspices of Eugene O’Connor, who was 
connected with Mr. Leavitt. Only 37 
publishers were represented, many of the 
leading firms not being in attendance. By 
1887 no mention is made in the Publish- 
ers Weekly of a fall trade sale. The last 
recorded trade sale took place in the spring 
of 1890. The practice was becoming com- 
mon of each publisher conducting a sale 
for his own remainders. In this way a 
large number of undersellers were kept 
from buying up enormous supplies of books 
at one time. Such, in brief, is the record 
of the trade sales and book fairs. 
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HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
ston, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACcoNn. 








This Bar to Seditious Literature 


ITH the new tariff bill now in the 

hands of the Senate and about to 

come up for open hearings, it has 
been sharply brought to the public’s atten- 
tion by the press that grave danger to pub- 
lic liberties lies in the new phraseology 
given to Section 305, the section on pro- 
hibited books. “Iwo changes, as has been 
previously pointed out to the Publishers’ 
W eekly, have been made in this important 


paragraph. 
The first change adds to the prohibition 
against obscene books, the prohibition 


against any book, pamphlet, etc., “contain- 
ing any matter advocating or urging 
treason, insurrection or forcible resistance 
to any law of the United States.” The 
second change provides that the entire con- 
tents of the package shall be subject to 
seizure. 

If the government officials were in the 
habit of treating the phraseology of the 
tariff bill with intelligence, such an addi- 
tion could hardly be questioned, but the 
fact that such books as Rabelais or ‘“Can- 
dide” have been interpreted by customs 
officials as obscene, gives reason for the 
feeling in the minds of the liberal press 
that this paragraph against seditious liter- 
ature would be used to keep out all kinds 
of material which might discuss new ex- 
periments in government or record experi- 
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ments that have been made in other 
countries. Professor Zechariah Chaffee 
Jr., of the Harvard Law School, who 
raises the alarums against this Provision, 
points out that under such likely interpre. 
tation a book like Bertrand Russell’s 
“Roads to Freedom” might be barred and 
that the clause might appear to include any 
general advocacy of revolution as a means 
of social change. “There are many for- 
eign books,” points out Professor Chaffee, 
“which for the most part contain elaborate 
discussion of social and economic questions 
which it is very desirable to read. Here 
and there the writer is so impressed with 
the hopelessness of legal change in the pres- 
ent system that he advocates resort to force 
if nothing else serves. ‘That alone will 
render importation of the whole book im- 
possible. Many of the classics of modern 
economics will be put on this new index 
expurgatorious, such as the works of Marx, 
Proudhon, Bakunin or Stirner . . . Har- 
vard University has been collecting in its 
library books, pamphlets, posters and other 
material relating to the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The proposed law would necessitate 
the seizure of most of any further material 
of this sort on its arrival from Russia. No 
exception is made in the law to universities 
or other libraries. The real intent of this 
sedition clause is to interfere with freedom 
of opinion. It is unconstitutional and sub- 
versive of the very spirit of the American 
Constitution.” 


Now It’s “‘Candide”’ 


HE Treasury Department, acting 

this time through the Boston Custom 

House, has added to its already 
lengthened list of forbidden books Vol- 
taire’s “Candide.” The Collector of the 
Port of Boston, W. Lufkin, seized last 
week thirteen copies that had been mailed 
parcel post to a Boston bookseller, W. B. 
Dumas of 120 Tremont Street. The 
Treasury Department notified Mr. Dumas 
that if this decision was final the books 
would be destroyed. This is the first time 
“Candide” has been placed on such a list, 
arid it has never been hindered as an Amet! 
can publication. Other books that have 
been forbidden customs house entry are the 
works of Rabelais, Tolstoy, ‘““The Contes 
sions of Rousseau,” Boccaccio’s “Decal 
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eron,’ and several other equally well- 
known classics. Professor André Morize 
of the French Literature Department of 
Harvard and Professor J. D. M. Ford of 
the \lodern Language Department are 
preparing a protest that may be expected 
to be filed shortly. Professor Morize 
pointed out that there were several library 
editions of the book available, and that the 
book is part of the reading courses in most 
of the leading colleges. 





Spring Increase in Book Output 
HE output of books for the first five 


months of 1929 has shown a more 

rapid increase in new titles than any 
recent year. So rapid has been the growth 
that the trade is commenting on the prob- 
able reasons and the probable effects. In 
1928 there were 2905 new titles in the first 
five months of the year, and in 1929 this 
had risen to 3409, an increase of 504. 

The outstanding increase has been in the 
field of fiction, which grew from 504 to 
622, an increase of 118, the next largest 
being biography with an increase from 230 
to 286, or an increase of 56 titles. Other 
large increases are.in the field of education, 
science, general literature, fine arts, chil- 
dren’s books. 

Such increases might be due either to the 
increase in the general programs of the 
leading publishers, to an increase in the 
proportion of the books allotted to the 
spring calendar, or to the number of new 
publishers who have been extending their 
programs. A study of the output as re- 
ceived in the office of the Publishers’ 
Weekly indicates that much of the change 
is due to the latter cause. 

Interviews with eight or ten old line 
publishers indicate that most of them have 
alist that closely parallels the number of 
titles of last year, with perhaps a slighter 
tendency to try more books at the spring 
period. (One publisher, Appleton, said 
that they had for several years planned to 
put 50% of their books in the first six 
months and 50% in the last six months. ) 
Many of the new firms, however, which 
have been started in the last five years have 
this year, seemed to find their special line 
for development, with the result of larger 
additions to their total lists, and, though 
these increases are: scattered over many 
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classifications, they have fallen heavily on 
fiction and biography, as those are the two 
groups where there is the quickest turnover. 

As the field of book interest is broadened, 
new subjects develop and new outlets are 
found, and it is inevitable that there should 
be an increase in the number of titles. This 
has been going on steadily for ten years. 
Such a field as fine arts, for instance, has 
shown a very marked increase in the de- 
mand for new material. The same might 
be said of science, where there is a rapid 
increase. When, however, the number of 
titles increases with such exceptional ra- 
pidity, the channels through which books 
flow do not necessarily increase their cus- 
tomers at the same rate, and the channels 
of distribution are put under heavy pres- 
sure. Again it is brought home to the 
booktrade that it must face problems of 
distribution and outlets simultaneously 
with problems of publishing and promotion. 
All must face this problem cooperatively 
or the total consumption will simply be 
divided up among a greater number of 
titles. 


American Book Production 
January-May Inclusive 


(New editions and pamphlets not included.) 











1928 1929 Change 

PN bs ehh a ics ve'ebwens 93 114 + 21 
Sh ee ae oss gs 345 342 — 3 
Sociology, Economics ......... 201 195 — 6 
OS nis cet oaks 6 saeinne és oe 28 40 + 12 
Ria eek. Cacadececeds 79 147 + 68 
PS  . égilawave ceaceeues 83 85 + 2 
NS teks gee ce oe 126 168 + 42 
Beene: THOUS soc vie nscvces &3 08 + 15 
EE: Sieh e¥cs veldes > vee 99 117 + 18 
SN 4 iS ered ee once 40 32 — 8 
Domestic Economy ........... 16 28 + 12 
WAN Se aie ss Sat 58 80 + 22 
Pee SO ie ta. , chase aie 50 81 + 31 
MN -a vido heads sdeebceasaie 22 30 + 8 
Se TNE a ont ic clash eads a 48 46 — 2 
General Literature ........... 136 182 + 46 
RP ee ee 240 260 + 20 
IR) iruurach sod 5 ao atw en orn wee 504 622 +118 
EE ha ea kane eee ke esis 113 I4I + 28 
SENS Wi disc's cae Whee M4 154 151 — 3 
ROO 6 died as eh bates ees 140 140 -- 
PE aif ceGR chs ca qesans 230 286 + 56 
POGUES 5 skis cs hawees 17 24 + 7 
TU Seccukiccinadeaeees 2905 3409 +504 


Trade Sales 
HE articles by Mr. O’Harra on the 


development of the American book- 
trade have, as the editors of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly hoped, proved of special 
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importance and interest this year when 
there is so much discussion of the evolution 
and change in the field of bookselling. The 
chapter printed this week is of particular 
value, as it outlines the crisis that developed 
in the booktrade as the result of the trade 
sales, one of the important causes of de- 
pression in the decades following the Civil 
War. 

The story of trade sales illustrates the 
importance in any industry of thinking 
clearly ahead as to the result of some tem- 
porary policy or temporary relief. Pub- 
lishers in those days found themselves with 
heavy stocks .at the first of the year and 
made sacrifices by auction sale method in 
order to turn their surplus into cash. This 
seemed to give relief, but it also caused re- 
curring difficulties, as booksellers who car- 
ried current books found themselves in 
competition with those who waited for the 
trade sales to get the titles of the previous 
year. Soon the trade became clogged with 
the remainders. 

Publishers still must face the problem 
of remainders, but it has become a habit 
with most publishers to print with a cau- 
tion that will prevent a flood of such mate- 
rial to go out into the book market, and, 
if possible, the outlet for such books is 
found in channels where they will not com- 
pete with the current output. ‘The situa- 
tion also illustrates the importance of en- 
couraging year round book sales, for it Is 
the slackness of the spring season that leads 
publishers to make such an effort to clear 
out stock in January 

In this country, the publishers as a 
group, through the National Association of 
Book Publishers and in cooperation with 
the booksellers, undertook ten years ago to 
start the Year-Round Bookselling Cam- 
paign as an antidote to just this kind of 
difficulty which affected both retailer and 
publisher alike. For the same reason the 
Publishers Weekly for the past few 
months has been endeavoring to reempha- 
size the importance of selling children’s 
books in the spring, and there have been 
many indications that progress is being 
made. 

Many publishers now active remember 
this period of publishing and could add to 
the stories which Mr. O’Harra tells of the 
difficulties in the beok business fifty years 
ago. 
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We Believe in the Bookseller 
F TER all the discussion of the book. 


sellers’ convention on the clubs, we 

find ourselves coming back to the 
statement of Mr. Stokes, when he said oy 
April 27th, ““We believe in the bookseller. 
The country’s need of efficient and success. 
ful booksellers carrying representative 
stocks of books can hardly be questioned. 
Injury to them is injury to the entire 
world.” 

If recent discussion has added anything 
further to our knowledge of the importance 
of the bookseller in the scheme of things, 
it is the discovery of the fact that mail. 
order is an expensive method of book dis. 
tribution. The public has been impressed by 
the fact that it takes a 70% margin to dis- 
tribute by mail direct. Doubtless this 
same fact has also made an increasing im- 
pression on the publishers and caused them 
again to consider the cost of doing this busi- 
ness. What the booksellers are asking is 
for a fair consideration of the importance 
of their total outlet compared to cther 
outlets. 

One other aspect of this mail-order busi 
ness seems likely to come again into th: 
discussion. Many librarians are not at al! 
impressed with the advance announcements 
of the Junior Literary Guild, which is pro- 
claiming that all has been in a bad way 
with children’s reading and that now, 
thanks to a new idea, real guidance will 
be provided. Booksellers have suftered 
under the derogatory phraseology of the 
Guild’s advertising copy; and the agree 
ment reached a year ago to change its point 
of view has seemed to have little or no 
effect. As one of the leaders in the field ot 
American advertising wrote to us recently, 
“Tl am unalterably opposed to all destruc- 
tive advertising. I quite agree with you 
in your opinion of the Guild advertising.” 
Certainly those who “believe in the book- 
seller” ought to find ways to relieve him 
from unfair competition and unethical 
standards in competitive copy. 
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“Al Quiet!” 


This Much-Heralded German Novel Makes a Far From Quiet 
Entrance On the Western Publishing Front 


AILED as the greatest book of war 
fiction, ““All Quiet On the Western 
Front” has been finally launched 

in America with a barrage of free publicity. 
Only two days before its publication in 
America on June 1st the newspapers broke 
out with double cel- 
umn discussion of 
the text eliminations 
of the book and the 
difference between 
the American and 
the English edition. 

This story by 
Erich Maria Rem- 
arque, former Ger- 
man private of part- 
ly French ancestry 
and partly French 
name, had sold -in 
Germany to well 
over half a million. 
In England, where 
the book was pub- 
lished in early April, 
the sales had already 
reached 50,000, and 
reviews had been 
ecstatic in their 
praise. The Ameri- 
can publication had 
been held up to syn- 
chronize with the 
June distribution of the Book-of-the- Month 
Club. In the meantime, a large number of 
copies of the English edition had been 
coming into the United States, and on the 
release of the Little, Brown & Company 
edition the differences in text had been 
noticed, and the fact that these changes 
had been made by a Boston publishing firm 
was considered by the press to be affected 
bv Boston censorship, coupled with the fact 
that the volume was a selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club whose jury system 
had recently been under fire. Both the 
publisher and club were immediately inter- 


viewed, and Alfred R. McIntyre, Presi- 





From Wenck’s jacket for “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” and 

still being 

ered by the club’s judges, the English edi- 
tion was published, and while most of the 
reviews were favorable in the extreme, 
two or three reviewers condemned the book 


dent of Little, Brown & Company, made 
the following explanation: 

“The facts as to the ‘censoring’ of ‘All 
Quiet on the Western Front’ are as fol- 
lows: When we read the English transla- 
tion we knew that the book as it stood 
would offend some 
people by its frank- 
ness, and that under 
the Massachusetts 
law, which judges a 
book not as a whole 
but by as little as a 
single phrase, its 
sale would probably 
be stopped in Bos- 
ton, a very serious 
matter for a Boston 
publisher who man- 
ufactures and dis- 
tributes from within 
the state. We de- 
cided, however, to 
take this risk, and 
did no more than 
delete three words 
having to do with 
the bodily functions. 
We then offered the 
book to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, 
while it was 
consid- 


as coarse and vulgar. We believe that it is 
the greatest book about the War yet writ- 
ten, and that for the good of humanity it 
should have the widest possible circulation ; 
we, therefore, concluded that it might be 
best not to offend the less sophisticated of 
its potential public and were, therefore, 
wholly satisfied to make the changes sug- 
gested by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
after the judges had unanimously voted for 
the book. In addition to the omission of a 
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few sentences and slight changes in phrase- 
ology, two passages of some length were 
cut out; both were quite strong; they were 
unimportant to the story but did add color 
to it; one of them came very early in the 
book, and might have caused some readers 
to throw it aside. The theme of the passage 
is indicated by two of the deleted para- 
graphs: 

“*The soldier is on friendlier terms 
than other men with his stomach and 
intestines. Three-quarters of his vocab- 
‘ulary is derived from these regions, and 
they give an intimate flavor to expres- 
sions of his greatest joy as well as of his 
deepest indignation. It is impossible to 
express oneself in any other way so 
clearly and pithily. Our families and 
our teachers will be shocked when we go 
home, but here it is the universal lan- 
guage. 

“Enforced publicity has in our eyes 
restored the character of complete inno- 
cence to all these things. More than that, 
they are so much a matter of course that 
their comfortable performance is fully 
as much enjoyed as the playing of a safe 
top running flush. Not for nothing was 
the word “latrine-rumour” invented; 
these places are the regimental gossip- 
shops and common-rooms.’ 

“From the artistic standpoint I regret 
the changes made, but with a view to the 
widest possible reading of the book I ap- 
prove of them. I am convinced that the 
American version, as it stands, remains a 
great book, and better suited than the 
English edition to the tastes of our public.” 


The Publishers W eekly 


The Book-of-the-Month Club denied 
that it had anything to do with the censor. 
ship of the book and stated that the volume 
had been unanimously the choice of the 
jury and that they had suggested that al] 
matters of changes be put up to the pub- 
lisher and they would abide by the pub- 
lisher’s decision. Mr. Scherman, of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, said that he had 
been told that the book had been turned 
down by two publishers before being ac- 
cepted by Little, Brown & Company, by 
one because he had just published a Ger- 
man war book, and by the other because he 
thought certain things in it were offensive. 
Dr. Canby, Chairman of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club Board, who was interviewed 
by the Publishers’ Weekly as he sailed for 
Europe on the day of publication, stated 
that he had made no suggestions for elisions 
but abided by the publisher’s decision. 
Dorothy Canfield also told us that she had 
made no suggestions and would have pre- 
ferred to have seen at least one of the 
episodes remain in the book. 

These elisions, it seems to be generally 
agreed, were not made because of any- 
thing that could be classed as a suggestive 
or salacious, but because of a robust frank- 
ness that was judged not to be likely to be 
generally pleasing to American taste. One 
of the episodes came in the first chapter, 
and might have turned many people from 
the book who would otherwise have en- 
joyed it. The other was an intimate scene 
between a husband and wife in a hospital. 
The balance of the elisions consisted of 
the changing of individual words. 


The Corner Office 


HEN one can draw Frank Reilly 

of Chicago into stories of his earlier 

days in book publishing, one gets a 
vivid and delightful picture of old cam- 
paigns and almost forgotten figures. He 
let his memory run along the other day in 
the Corner Office and we were reminded 
of the old days of Werner’s reprint of the 
Britannica, into whose sales office young 
Reilly entered in the early ’90’s and soon 
proved his talent for sales management. 
He brought to light, too, some rare anec- 


dotes of Mr. Belford of the old Belford 
Clarke firm, which was responsible for an- 
other printing of the old Ninth Edition 
and who had one of those masterful per 
sonalities frequently found in subscription 
selling in the last half century. ‘There 
were stories, too, of Mr. McDevitt, of his 
auction sales and of an itinerant vendor 
of books who sold Bibles in Virginia from 
the tail of a wagon a quarter of a centuly 
ago. There were also stories of that adver 
tising genius, Elberry Reynolds, who foun 
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Wright’s stories 
merchandise to 
his exact liking 
and who in the 
last campaign 
that he ran 
plotted out a 
$100,000 adver- 
merchandise to 
single title and 
carried it 
through to com- 
plete success 
with over 600,- 
000 books sold. 
The part which 
Reilly & Brit- 
ton’s sales or- 
ganization play- 
ed in backing 
up that spectac- 
ular effort was 
no mean contribution, and Mr. Reilly 
modestly omitted mention of it. & &#* % 

A paragraph in Mr. O’Harra’s ar- 
ticles on “Book Publishing in the United 
States to 1901” brings a friendly protest 
from George Barrie’s Sons because of the 
statement that his organization “was an 
important firm that was prominent between 
1890 and 1900.” ‘That was good enough 
as far as it went, but, as the president of 
the firm, Robert Barrie, points out, “This 
may seem to you like a voice from the grave, 
but | write to say that, while we take life 
quietly and leisurely, things are not so bad 
as that. As a matter of fact, since 1900, 
we have, without the help of book clubs, 
sold nearly 10,000,000 fairly well-made 
books, some of which have been rather ex- 
pensive, and despite the handicap of a 
president who has loafed during the past 
ten years, our sales in recent years when 
we have been allowing the public to sell to 
itself have been larger than ever before.’’ 

[In the July issue of the North American 
Review Frederick A. Stokes will write on 
the Book Clubs, analyzing in a compre- 
hensive and illuminating manner the club 
situation which is being so hotly discussed 
at the moment, &#* & 

Carl Milam, A.L.A. executive, sailed 
with his family last Saturday for three 
months in Europe, a well earned respite 
‘rom the problems of one of the busiest 


"linn 








Vachel and Elizabeth Lindsay with their two chil- 
dren, Susan and Nicholas, on the steps of their 


ancestral home in Springfield, IIll., to which they 
have recently returned 
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desks, in the 
world of books. 

Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby 
was sailing on 
the same boat, 
and thus gets 
momentary rest 
from answering 
questions about 
how the Book- 
of - the - Month 
Club reaches its 
decisions. He 
will take time 
to attend an in- 
ternational 
meeting of the 
P.E.N. Club. 

Still a third 
bookman on the 
‘* Minnekahda’’ 
was David Mc- 
Gee, the San Francisco dealer in rare 
books, who was starting on a buying trip 
in Europe. * #& & 

After the middle of June Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., will be represented in New 
York City and the Metropolitan area by 
Howard W. Cook, formerly of Moffatt, 
Yard & Co., and for some years Eastern 
manager for Reilly & Lee Co. in their 
New York office. # # & 

G. Wren Howard, of Jonathan Cape, 
Ltd., who spent a few weeks in this 
country looking over the infant house of 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, sailed 
for England last week. * * % 

Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith will 
be represented in the South by Virgil 
Steed. #& % % 

Martha Keller, advertising and publicity 
manager of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will be 
married the latter part of this month to 
Edmund Rowland of Rose Tree and Crum 
Creek, Media, Pennsylvania, it has been 
announced. Though Miss Keller has pre- 
sented her resignation, effective in Septem- 
ber, she is not giving up publishing per- 
manently. # #% & 

Ashley Belbin, until recently in charge 
of Alfred A. Knopf’s advertising depart- 
ment, has resigned to finish the biography 
of an important American figure upon 
which he has been engaged for some time 
and which he plans to finish shortly. 
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The Publishers’ W eekly 





Association Activity 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 
Ellis W. Meyers 


Executive Secretary of the American Booksellers’ Association 


4 URING alterations we will re- 
main open in order to serve our 
patrons.” 

The retail booksellers have decided that 
some of the old fixtures must go, that there 
is some reconstruction work to be done, 
and that it is going to be done. The task 
of making such changes as are necessary 
while “carying on” is never simple but the 
results are nearly always worth the extra 
labor. In this case there is a great deal 
to do. Everyone will have to pitch in. 

Since the convention there have been at 
least three attempts made by publishers to 
save some of the old furniture. 

One publisher continues his coupon ad- 
vertising on his latest “big book.” It was 
the opinion of the convention that every 
advertising effort should be directed toward 
getting customers into contact with book- 
sellers and that publishers ought not to 
compete for retail business. 

Another publisher offers a Big Bargain 
in three books for five dollars (through the 
bookstores) or $4.90, through a coupon. 
It was (and has long been) the opinion of 
the trade that competition should be placed 
on a service basis and that it is suicidal 
to cut prices. This new offer lets down 
the bars to all sorts of unfair competition. 

Still another has sold one of the most 
important of last years’ books (one still 
selling) to a club to be used as a premium. 
Comment on this seems superfluous. 

Of course, booksellers who said terrible 
things about certain types of unfair com- 
petition are endorsing books, making win- 
dow and store displays, and advertising so 
that the method of which they disapprove 


may become more strongly entrenched in 
the trade itself. This last may not give 
anyone confidence in the booksellers’ prom- 
ise to clean house, but, at the same time. 
there are rumors to the effect that some of 
them are desirous of making the necessary 
changes. The examples to the contrary, 
then, it is time to begin. | 


The booksellers say: 
1—Coupon advertising is unfair. 


2—The breaking down of that for which 
the trade has labored for over a 
generation—the stability of service 
competition as opposed to price com- 
petition—is suicidal. 


3—The giving of books as premiums re- 
duces the value of booksellers’ prop- 
erty. 


4—The bookstores and departments are 
the most important book outlets and 
they should be the favored customers 
of the publishers —if there is any 
question of favoritism. 


The trade is thinking seriously of new 
plans for increasing sales. One of the first 
things that must be done before any new 
plan can be effective is to clean house. Bad 
trade practices make it almost impossible 
to do anything but bicker, and no good can 
come of continued quarreling. Throw out 
the old, troublesome, demoralizing and ut- 
productive bad practices and during the 
cleaning hang out the “Business As Usual 
sign. Afterwards—it is quite possible that 
business will be unusual. 
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In the Bookmarket 


HE prize 
of $25,- 
Ooo for 

the best war 

novel offered by 

Houghton Mif- 

fin Company 

and The Amer- 
ican Legion 

Monthly is to 

be divided 

equally between 

William T. 

Scanlon of Fon- 

Mary Lee, one of the gn. re 

winners of the Houghton aovel “God 

Mifflin-d merican Legion Have Mer ++ 

War Novel Contest Op Us.” and 

Miss Mary Lee 
of Westport, N. Y., for her novel entitled 

“It’s a Great War.” The Board of Judges, 

consisting of Alice Duer Miller, Major 

General James G. Harboard, Richard 

Henry Little, John T. Winterich and 

Ferris Greenslet, reached their decision 

only after a protracted debate. Mr. Little 

was the only judge who opposed both books 
as prize winners and wished the award held 
open tor another vear. 

\Ir. Scanlon’s book presents a story of 
life exclusively at the front while Miss 
Lee’s has as its background Bordeaux, 
Paris and the advance section immediately 
behind the lines. Both books will be 
serialized in whole or in part by The 
dinerican Legion Monthly and will be 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company 
in the late autumn. & 2 

Two favorites among readers have pro- 
vided tales that should occupy this and the 
coming week-end. Booth ‘Tarkington’s 
new book is called “Young Mrs. Greeley”’ 
and was published by Doubleday, Doran 
yesterday. Any new ‘Tarkington book 
means activity in the fiction department. 
On next Friday, Sabatini contributes his 
twenty-first novel to the Houghton Mifflin 
list. It is titled “The Romantic Prince” 
and is a story of love and adventure in 
Fifteenth Century Flanders, % 3 








The Crime 
Club has an- 
nounced W i1- 
lard K. Smith’s 
“The Bowery 
Murder” as its 
June selection. 
& F & And 
the Literary 
Guild, it is 
known’ this far 
ahead, will send 
Ellen Glas- 
gow’s “They 


etree ts. UCU 
Folly,” Double- William T. Scanlon, who 


day, to its sub- shares with Miss Lee, the 
scribers in Au- /10“¢ghton Miffiin-A mert- 
gust. 2 oF of can Legion Prize 


The delegates 

of the American Becoksellers’ Association 
voted the full page advertisement of Joseph 
Moncure March’s “The Set-up” which 
Zinn & Meyer prepared, the best piece of 
newspaper copy of the year. The adver- 
tisement first appeared, full-page, in The 
Nation. & & & 

Slated for the fall is Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt’s “All in the Family” which 
Putnam will publish, a book, as the title 
suggests, about the Roosevelts with a num- 
ber of anecdotes about Theodore Roosevelt, 
Sr. Colonel Roosevelt left the book with 
his publishers before he departed for a 
hunting and collecting expedition into the 
interior of Indo-China with his brother, 
Kermit. He has been appointed Governor 
of Porto Rico. #* & & By popular vote in 
a competition conducted by the Manchester 
Guardian, Galsworthy stands first as the 
contemporary novelist most likely to be 
read in the year 2029. He was followed 
in point of popularity by Wells, Bennett, 
Kipling, Barrie and Walpole. Scribner's 
has just published a new study “John Gals- 
worthy: A Survey” by Leon Schalit, which 
has been translated from the German in 
which it originally appeared. Galsworthy 
is very popular in Germany. Mr. Gals- 
worthy has just been awarded the coveted 
Order of Merit. Dr. Robert Bridges, poet 
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laureate since 1913 also 
received the order at this 
time and Ben Greet and 
Gordon Craig were 
knighted. * 


The Publishers’ Week), 


Sinclair is open to sug- 
gestions for a_ better 
title. %& % & Jim Tully 
has sailed for Europe to 
collect material for 4 
new book which will be 


“Wall Street and 
Washington” is the 
name of the latest, and, 
the publishers _ believe, 
the only, book on the 
present white hot focal 
point in the conflict be- 
tween the Stock Ex- 
change and the Federal 
Reserve Bank, i.e., the 
arbitrary control of the 
rediscount rate. The 
author is Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence, Prince- 
ton Economics instruc- 
tor and author of the 
recent “Stabilization of 
Prices.” The new book 
has been published by 
Scribners and brought 
out by the Princeton 
University Press. 
st Ss 

Jonathan Cape and 
Harrison Smith have 
secured the rights to a biography of King 
George V. by Sir George Arthur. This is 
not the biography which recent newspaper 
reports said had been officially banned by 
the authorities in England. Sir George is 
known as the biographer of Lord Kitchener 
and Lord Wolsey, and he was Kitchener’s 
personal secretary when Kitchener was 
Secretary of State during the War. He 
has also been intimately acquainted with the 
King and Queen and the royal household 
and has been a constant visitor to Windsor, 
Balmoral and Buckingham Palace. The 
publishers have just received the manuscript 
and the book will be published in October. 
& % & According to the Phoenician, Rose 
Macaulay’s next novel will be ready for 
autumn publication and will probably be 
called “Staying With Relations.” Horace 
Liveright is Miss Macaulay’s American 
publisher. # % & 

Upton Sinclair is publishing a new book 
himself. It is about some psychic research 
his wife has been making and in which he 
has joined her. ‘The book is tentatively 
titled ““Mind Reading Happens” but Mr. 


published by Doubleday, 
It is to be called “Beg- 
gars in Europe” and wil] 
contain accounts of visits 
to famous and historic 
places and _ interviews 
with leading _ political 
and literary figures 
abroad. & % & 

A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
author of “If Winter 
Comes,” has written his 
first novel in four years, 
“The Uncertain Trum- 
pet.” It will be pub- 
lished in the autumn by 
Little, Brown. ®& & & 
The two-volume report 
of the Committee on 
Recent Economic 
Changes, of which 
President Hoover is 
chairman, is being pub- 
lished by the McGrau- 
Hill Book Co. & & & 

The historic monoplane “Bremen” 
which made the only westward flight across 
the Atlantic and which was presented to 
the people of New York by Baron Guen- 
ther Von Huenefeld, through the museum 
of the City,of New York, has arrived from 
Germany and been placed on exhibition in 
the concourse of the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. The story of the plane is told in 
“The Three Musketeers of the Air,” pub- 
lished by Putnam, & & & “The American 
Labor Year Book, 1929,” compiled by the 
Labor Research Department of the Rand 
School of Social Science, will be published 
next week by the Rand School. 

Florence and Remo Bufano, wel! known 
for their marionettes, sailed for Europe last 
week, where Mr. Bufano will spend some 
time doing research on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. Before he left he delivered to 
Louise Seaman at Macmillans the manv- 
script and illustrations for his book, “The 
Show Book of Remo Bufano,” which will 
be published in the early fall, probably 
September. 








“Bill” Hart and “Ben” Ticknor 

of Houghton Miffin Company 

snapped at Hart’s California ranch 

on the occasion of the publication 

of his autobiography, “My Life— 
East and West.” 
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The Popularity of Non-Fiction 


HERE are many more changes 

among the non-fiction in the May list 

of best sellers compiled by Books of 
the Month than among the fiction. Usually 
it is the fiction that shows more new books 
during the lapse of a month. The latest 
biography to take the lead is “Henry the 
Eighth.” “The Art of Thinking” is again 
second. At four is a new title “A Preface 
to Morals” by Walter Lippman, only pub- 
lished last month. “Believe It Or Not” is 
again fifth, followed by ““Mid-Channel” by 
Ludwig Lewisohn, which had not been out 
quite long enough to make the list in April. 
It is followed, in turn, by “On the Bot- 
tom’ by Commander Edward Ellsberg, an- 
other new title of the month. “John 
Brown’s Body” is in the same position as 
lat month. ‘Tenth on the list is Edward 
Arlington Robinson’s new long narrative 
poem, “Cavender’s House,” which is ap- 
parently following in the best-selling tradi- 
tion of “Tristram.” The only other new 
non-fiction book with big first sales was 
Milton C. Work’s “Contract Bridge for 
All.” 

“Dodsworth” and “Dark Hester” head 
the fiction for the second month. These 
are the only outstanding big sellers, al- 
though there are a host of new novels 
whose sales are about on a level. “Storm 
House” advanced from fifth to third place 
during May, and “This Strange Adven- 
ture’ continued fourth. The announce- 
ment of the Pulitzer Prize brought “Scar- 
let Sister Mary” back to the Best Seller 
List in sixth place. “The Well of Lone- 
liness” advanced one place to nine on the 
list. The only title that has not appeared 
in previous months is “The Buffer” by 
Alice Hegan Rice, who is always remem- 
bered for her “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch.” 

There were an unusual number of new 
novels having noteworthy sales during 
May: “Illusion” by Arthur Train, “Mur- 
der By the Clock” by Rufus King, “Awake 
aid Rehearse” by Louis Bromfield, “The 
Book of Bette” by Eleanor Mercein Kelly, 
“Maypoles and Morals” by Frederic Ar- 
hold Kummer, “Six Mrs. Greenes” by 


Lorna Rea, “Skippy” by Percy Crosby and 
“Mr. Billingham, the Marquis and Made- 
lon” by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


Non-Fiction 


Hackett. ‘Henry the Eighth.” Liveright. 
$3. 

Dimnet. “The Art of Thinking.” Simon 
& Schuster. $2.50. 

Lowell. “The Cradle of the 
Simon & Schuster. $3. 


Lippmann. “A Preface to Morals.” Mac- 


Deep.” 


millan. $2.50. 

Ripley. “Believe It Or Not.” Simon & 
Schuster. $2.50. 

Lewisohn. “Mid-Channel.” Harper. $3.50. 

Ellsberg. “On the Bottom.” Dodd, 
Mead. $3. 


Benét. “John Brown’s Body.” Doubleday, 


Doran. $2.50. 

Strachey. “Elizabeth and Essex.” Har- 
court, Brace. $3.75. 

Robinson. ‘“‘Cavender’s House.” Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Fiction 

Lewis. ‘“‘Dodsworth.” Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 

Sedgwick. “Dark Hester.” Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Norris. “Storm House.” Doubleday, 
Doran. $2. 

Rinehart. “This Strange Adventure.” 


Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Van Dine. “The Bishop Murder Case.” 
Scribner. $2. 

Peterkin. “Scarlet Sister Mary.” Bobds- 
Merrill. $2.50. 

Heyward. “Mamba’s Daughters.” Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Moon. “Dark Star.” Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50. 

Hall. “The Well of Loneliness.” Covici, 
Friede. $5. 

Rice. “The Buffer.” Century. $2.50. 
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Guts Off Boni Account 


RENTANO’S, whose publishing de- 
partment on May 2oth severed all 
relationships with book clubs by stat- 

ing, through Lowell Brentano, vice-presi- 
dent, that they would neither submit manu- 
scripts nor publish manuscripts which had 
been given a contract for club publication, 
have on May 27th, through their retail de- 
partment, severed their buying contact with 
A. & C. Boni, because of the launching 
by Charles Boni of the Paper Book Club 
which plans to sell twelve paper-covered 
books a year for $5.00 together with a free 
copy of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 


Changes in Price 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 

Seton’s “Banner Trail,” from $2.00-to $2.50. 

Du Chaillu’s “Mombo” and “African Forest and 
Jungle,” each from $2.25 to $2.50. 

Effective immediately. 

COWARD-McCANN 

“Vagabonding at Fifty” by Helen C. Wilson and 
Elsie Reed Mitchell, from $5.00 to $3.50. Effective 
June ist. 


Record of American Book Pro- 
duction, May 1929* 


By Origin 


New 
Publica- Authors 
tions Foreign 


And other 
English 





: uv 
CLASSIFICATION = & 
| 2 . 
S TISs/8ele 

| F "| Skis] 

| 2 g/bslsil siz 

| £ sleeies|z|e 
eee OEE Pees eee 18 3 14 3 4 2! 
Ee eee 77 7 66 2 16 & 
Sociology, Economics ....... 32 t °o9g es 6 @ 
NS eS ee eee ere 4 -— 3 - I 4 
NN aot nary cis Wu beeraiea' 31 I 30 — 2 32 
NE in ssc gakdieee see aeen 23 6 11 10 8 29 
I 35 4 2 — 10 39 
MUEEIGR ESOOKE occ0seceess 22 6 16 t i 2 
PN i cane Peleg serisiwewe 19 6 20 — 2. 
Agriculture, Gardening ..... 7 2 gs — I 9 
Domestic Economy .......... 2—- 2—>— — 2 
EE | oa yadans as mcemtes wind 2: 2 24 I — 2 
EE kuwiiriidd senasibiiein 13 I 6— 8 14 
TN icc won BE dia up GOR 8 I 8 1— 9 
eR ai old ale ong x aac 9 2 7 — 4 il! 
General.kiterature .......... 28 5 20 r its 
ee Bi 31 10 28 7 6 41 
kere: a ices tales wins maa 82 79 III 42 8 161 
DEED. bance cinccececiscsiccs Qh! ae ap =e 4° 23 
ENT Ce eR mo 278 2.2226 
SED avndensvvedbvcpsece 28 4° io 3 9 31 
Biograph Medes eee th wccnanad 38 5 23 7 43 «43 
BRMPOCLIRMOORS 5 o.0.0< osm escvcens ee eee 





*In May, 1928, 503 new books, 129 new editions 
were recorded, a total of 629. 
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Book Club Selections 


BooK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
June—‘“‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front” by Erich Maria Remarque. 
Little Brown. 
July—‘Hunky” by Thames William- 
son. Coward-McCann. 


THE LitTerRARY GUILD 


June—“Little Caesar” by W. R. 
Burnett. Dial. 

July—“The Wave” by Evelyn Scott. 
Cape and Smith. 


PoETRY CLAN 
“Lost City” by Marion Strobel. 
Houghton. 
“The Long Leash” by Jessica Nel- 
son North. Houghton. 


FREETHOUGHT BooK CLUB 
A pril—“The Story of Superstition” 
by Phillip F. Waterman. Knopf. 
May—“While Peter Sleeps” by E. 
Boyd Barrett. Ives Washburn. 


Book LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
May—“Louis XIV in Love and 
War” by Sisley Huddleston. 
Harper. 
June—“The Virtue of This Jest” by 
James Stuart Montgomery. Green- 
berg. 


CATHOLIC Book C Lvs, INc. 
(New York) 
May—“The Secret of the Curé 
D’Ars” by Henri Gheon. Long- 
mans. 
June—“A King of Shadows” by 
Margaret Yeo. Macmillan. | 


THE RELIGIous Book CLUB 
May—‘Beyond Agnosticism” by 


Bernard Iddings Bell. Harper. 

June—Genesis of the Social Gospel” 
by Chester Charlton McCown. 
Knopf. 


DETECTIVE STorY CLUB t 
May—“Murder by the Clock” by 


Rufus King. Crime Club. : 
June—‘Studio Murder Mystery” by | 
A. C. and Carmen Edington. t 
Reilly & Lee. ’ 


I 
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1 HEN the Sunwise Turn moved 
from its attractive quarters on 3Ist 
Street, just off of 5th Avenue, to the 
Yale Club, Marian Cutter moved into a 
corner of the quaint building which had so 
successfully housed the first of the modern 
bookshops owned and managed by women 
and hung out a sign which read “The Chil- 
dren’s Bookshop.” ‘This was New York’s 
first bookshop devoting its space exclusively 
to books for children. It was opened be- 
cause a girl from Boston happened to re- 
mark at a week-end party at which Marian 
Cutter was present, that it was strange 
New York had no bookshop for children 
while Boston did. Three weeks later the 
New York Children’s Bookshop opened its 
doors. History does not state how Miss 
Cutter finished up a responsible position in 
the Bridgeport library and opened in time 
to have a Christmas season, but customers 
who have followed the shop’s career from 
sist Street to 47th Street to 57th Street, 
testify that this is the case. 

The shop at 31st Stret was about 8 x 15 
and a laundry, where one could still see 
traces of the blue and orange paint which 
decorated the Sunwise Turn, was its all 
too close neighbor. Many of the Children’s 
Bookshop’s oldest customers never saw this 
tiny hole in the wall as within three months 
of its opening word was sent to its, enthu- 
‘iastic owner that the building was coming 


Books for Boys and Girls 


cA -Monthly Department 
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The Fourth of a Special Series of Four Spring Issues, Cooperating 
with Publishers, Booksellers and Librarians in Emphasizing the All 
Year Round Possibilities of the Field of Selling Children’s Books 


The Story of the New York Children’s 
Bookshop 


down. So on one of the wettest days of a 
very wet spring a lease was signed for a 
large, square room at 1 West 47th Street, 
on the exact spot where Brentano’s chil- 
dren’s department now operates, It was in 
a row of old brick buildings set far back 
from the street, the front yards being occu- 
pied by Garden Statuary. It was a beauti- 
ful room with a fireplace, and many people 
still think of this as the first home of the 
shop, and it was here that the shop’s repu- 
tation was established. Forty - seventh 
Street was a real book street in those days 
with Harcourt, Brace & Co. in the next 
house east, the Holliday Bookshop opposite 
and the Drama Bookshop, the Beacon 
Bookshop and the Gotham Book Mart just 
down the street. One ran up and down 
and across, bareheaded, and _ borrowed 
books from friendly neighbors all of whom 
carried a different type of stock from each 
other, 

At last the word went forth that the 
building must go and it was then that Miss 
Cutter made a very venturesome move 
which proved to be a very wise one. She 
signed a lease for a shop between Park and 
Lexington Avenues, on 57th Street, four 
years ago when business had not yet 
reached Park Avenue. Loyal customers 
found her, but it was two years before the 
block became active and was able to pro- 
duce the street trade which it now boasts, 
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A corner of the Children’s Bookshop in New York, with which 
Harper's Boys and Girls Bookshop is now associated. 


But all this time a solid group of people 
who cared only that books should be care- 
fully selected for their children by one who 
was trained and understood not only books 
but children—was forming and had come 
to look on the Children’s Bookshop as a 
plae which had been able to live up to the 
ideals for which it was created. 

It was recognized as a personal shop, 
one of these places where one could always 
find special help for the individual child. 
A catalog was made which, though out of 
print for some time, still influences the mail 
order work of the shop—A mail order busi- 
ness, of no mean proportions, was built up 
without the whole time of one person being 
given to it. Always the crying need in this 
kind of shop is another pair of hands and 
another trained head, but in spite of this 
lack the shop progressed and held its own 
through moves and outside competition. 
New York is supposed not to be loyal but 
she has been loyal enough to help this shop 
withstand many blows. 

About two years ago Harper & Brothers 
did as other publishers before have done, 
stuck their thumb in the retail pie and 
opened at 460 Park Avenue, on the same 
floor with the Arden Studios, a large and 





beautiful children’s bookshop which they 
called Harper’s Boys and Girls’ Bookshop. 
The shop was directly opposite its rival on 
57th Street, but because of the friendly re- 
lations of Pauline Sutorious Aird with Miss 
Cutter it proved to be a friendly rivalry, 
though a stern one. Mrs. Aird had been 
with Miss Cutter for a short time at 3ist 
Street and later for a winter at 47th Street 
before taking charge of the Drama Book- 
shop. The ideal which Harper saw for 
their shop was great beauty of fittings and 
service combined with a stock of large pro- 
portion and variety. Because of its posi- 
tion on the 5th floor of a building and no 
outside window much time and expense 
were spent on publicity during its two years 
of existence. A circulating library for chil- 
dren proved to be one of its most success- 
ful features and a monthly broadside, the 
Round ‘Table, made the shop known 
throughout the countrv. 

When Harper & Brothers decided that 
they no longer cared to carry on a retail 
business, they made it possible for Mrs. 
Aird to buy out the complete stock and 
take over such lists as constituted the good 
will of the shop. Her first move was t0 
go to Miss Cutter to find out if she would 
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entertain the idea of a merger. To both, 
Miss Cutter and Mrs. Aird, it seemed an 
opportunity to work together for the same 
common cause—a concentrated instead of 
4 divided effort. It was essential to make 
rapid decisions as Harper’s was to close 
and Miss Cutter was to sail for Europe 
for a short trip. But two people who had 
worked together so closely found their 
opinions much alike and the result is a 
complete merger of the Children’s Book- 
shop as it has been operating for nine years 
and the stock and good will of Harper’s 
as taken over by Mrs. Aird. 

The result is that loyal customers of 
Miss Cutter, who have been unfaithful 
enough to even flirt with Harper’s, and 
loyal Harper customers are meeting at 108 
E. 57th Street, generally with the remark, 
“Well, it was inevitable and how splendid 
for you both!” 

The library was moved before anything 
else, and children fell into the new shop 
amidst the moving of thousands of books 
and found their old books without even a 
question. James, who after 30 years in the 
Glasgow coal mines, found himself operat- 
ing an elevator at 460 Park Avenue, and 
who is devoted to the “wife of a Scotch- 
man’, assists the corner policeman to see 
that customers are not lost between the 
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corner and 108 E. 57th Street. Schools 
who send their children for required sum- 
mer reading are delighted with the location 
which is so much easier to find and Miss 
Cutter and Mrs. Aird, who had only one 
week together before the former sailed, con- 
fessed to feeling much as they felt during 
47th Street days when the latter was an 
assistant in New York’s first children’s 
bookshop belonging to the former. 

Space was a problem to be faced, as Har- 
per’s had had an unusual amount of shelf 
room, but this was met by a storeroom near 
at hand. Plans for the future have had to 
await the return of Miss Cutter, but June 
promises to be as busy as the ten days of 
May with the double space of schools to 
handle. The managers were highly enter- 
tained by one school which ordered its prize 
books from one shop and listed the other as 
the place at which the required summer 
reading books could be procured. They are 
quite prepared to have each other’s cus- 
temers consider the other manager as an 
usurper but expect by fall to have effected 
a complete Tweedledee and Tweedledum 
relationship. In the meantime school lists 
of required summer reading, vacation and 
steamer boxes are keeping the shop so busy 
that it has almost forgot that it ever was 
two shops. 


Selling Books for Boys and Girls from 
January to October 


Constance Mitchell 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Book Room, The Sather Gate Book Shop 


N the Sather Gate Book Shop in 

Berkeley, California, year-round book 

selling for children became a decided 
problem. In our Boys’ and Girls’ Book 
Room we found that during the holiday 
season our department was filled to over- 
flowing with all kinds of agitated mothers, 
aunts and cousins who had come to locate 
that “just right” book from our large and, 
to our minds, well-selected stock. But 
directly after the last holiday book had 
been returned and another chosen in place 
of that which an over fond relative had 


decided was exactly the thing, there were 
vast open spaces in the aisles that a few 
brief days before had been impassable, 
and those aisles had the look of intend- 
ing to stay empty. And so, out of the 
air, as it were, we began to devise ways 
and means whereby we could make 
our children’s department a permanent 
thing. 

In the first place we were fortunate 
to have an ideal location in a college town 
town where the people really wanted to 
buy good books for their children and not 
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just the most pictures for the least money. 
And, second, we had a large wholesale 
outlet and could plunge a little in our 
buying without coming out too definitely 
at the wrong end. 

But it was with the idea of building 
up for ourselves a definite and permanent 
retail trade that we began to formulate 
plans for our Book-a-Month idea that 
we called the Jack and Jill Library. 

We suggested it as a Christmas gift 
that lasted the whole year through and 
to our joy we found that to children it 
became an absorbing book game. We 
hoped, too, to reach the people who lived 
on ranches far removed from bookshops 
and give to them the same advantages en- 
joyed by a literary center. 

To those who became members of our 
Jack and Jill Library we sent a question- 
naire in which they listed the books which 
they already owned and starred those which 
were best liked. “They told, also, the kind 
of books that they preferred and a bit about 
their hobbies. Then we selected, or they 
selected from our lists, those books which 
were to be sent each month, the number 
depending upon the amount which was de- 
signated as the book allowance. Some of 
our members had only a dollar a month, 
and we stressed the fact that good books 
were to be had at one dollar; while others 
more affluent, had a five or ten dollar book 
allowance. With several children in the 
family we found that the younger and 
older children often alternated. There 
was no cost for this service other than the 
books themselves. Mothers became enthu- 
siastic about our plan, and we discovered 
that we were not only making friends for 
our Boys’ and Girls’ Book Room, but 
friends for the entire shop. Many asked 
us to continue the same plan for the adult 
department. 

Although our scheme was a_ book-a- 
month it was by no means a book club 
idea; for we had no wish to employ stand- 
ardized methods or to take away from the 
child that joy of personal discovery. Nei- 
ther did we want to stress any one title 
on our shelves. Ours was sincerely the 
desire to round out completely the boy or 
girls’ library, that they might be assured of 
a constant supply of old titles and a re- 
minder of new ones that seemed of unusual 
importance. 
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As we went about to the schocls, to the 
Parent Teacher organizations and to the 
clubs to talk about the right kind of read. 
ing for boys and girls we always mentioned 
our Jack and Jill Library and found among 
the teachers and librarians an eagerness to 
co-operate with us which quite delighted 
our hearts. “Put Books in the Family 
Budget” became one of the active slogans 
which we used to remind parents that, after 
all, books should have as great a part in 
plans for children as school tuition. 


For the number of people whose names 
we gathered together for our mailing list 
we selected a group who were not inter- 
ested in the monthly purchasing of books 
but who wished to make their giving a 
definite special occasion. With these well 
in mind we began to publish monthly a 
chatty little paper, with book notes, book 
suggestions and very personal book reviews. 
In a short time this became the most valu- 
able single piece of advertising which we 
have ever attempted. Letters, folders and 
stereotyped lists had, like the famous ar- 
row, shot into the air and returned to 
earth, we were very sure, nowhere. But 
from our News and Reviews came very 
tangible results. Our stock of the books 
which we mentioned soon became exhaust- 
ed. Not only did we have many favorable 
comments from our customers, but teachers 
began to ask for copies to use in the classes. 
What the child brings home from school, 
the mother listens to, and we began to 
form new and worth-while contacts. 


To complete our program for year-round 
activity we kept a very careful birthday 
file, in which we listed the age and birth- 
days of our little Book Room friends, and 
a few days before that all important dat 
we sent a hand written note extending all 
the usual happy wishes and then adding 
a few words about some book which we 
were sure would appeal. We collected in 
this manner many pennies saved from the 
allowance or the birthday money that Uncle 
Jim or Aunt Ella had donated. 

So in our Boys’ and Girls’ Book Room 
of the Sather Gate Book Shop we manage 
to keep busy from January to October and 
let the intervening months take care 0 
themselves. It is a lot of hard work, but 
it is fun when you get results, and evel! 
fun when you don’t, for you profit by you' 
mistakes and at least you have tried. 
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A Successful Children’s Lending Library 


Arthur J. Peel 


WELL-KNOWN Boston publisher 

remarked to the writer on one occa- 

sion, that if he had a good year with 
his juveniles, he did not have to worry much 
about the sale of his books for adults. 
From the author’s point of view, it has 
been said by more than one authority, that 
a successful children’s author has a more 
faithful public than any of the writers of 
adult fiction. If this’is true, we may be 
prepared for the statement that the book- 
shop that can successfully run a juvenile de- 
partment, including a lending library, will 
find that its business in books for the 
“orown-ups’, will look after itself without 
undue worry or nursing. This, at least, 
has been the experience of he Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls, in Boston, and the 
story of its inception, development, and 
achievement, is one of exceptional interest; 
particularly in consideration of the fact, 
that when it began operations in 1925, 
there were many in the booktrade who 
were skeptical, and predicted failure. Its 
success is for the greatest part due to 
Bertha Mahony, the director, known and 
beloved by many hundreds of children, not 
in Boston only, but in many other cities, 
and in foreign countries. 

Visitors to Boston may recall the un- 
pretentious little bookshop on Boylston 
Street, opposite the Boston Public Gardens. 
One descends to enter the basement store, 
but once inside, the place is like Aladdin’s 
Cave, full of nooks and crannies, with the 
floor on at least three levels, with short 
secret stairways to intriguing balconies. 
Che visitors ascend, three or four steps at 
atime, to higher floors, noting, with sym- 
pathetic interest, how each room and de- 
partment has an individuality all its own. 

But it is of the children’s lending library 
that we are to write. In 1925 this was 
located in an upstairs room. It was frank- 
Y an experiment. About the only thing 
ot which Miss Mahony was certain at that 
time, in so far as she had definite views on 
the children’s lending library, was that it 
was a desirable ideal—something to con- 


template, something that ‘should offer a 
wealth of experience and real happiness to 
the people who would cooperate with the 
boys and girls in the choosing of reading 
matter. Just what the result would be in 
terms of profit and loss, was then an un- 
known quantity. How it would be stocked, 
and what kind of books would be in great- 
est demand, was also something about 
which nobody dared to be dogmatic. 
How the interest would be sustained and 
what effect it would have on the purchase 
of new books by, and for, children, was no 
more definite in the mind of the director, 
than are the expectations of a publisher of 
a first novel, from a heavy advertisement 
in an expensive literary medium. 

In the five years that have elapsed, all 
these questions have been answered. 

Every library worthy of the name is 
founded on some definite ideals. The 
easiest thing is to interest the child in the 
story; but to stimulate a greater apprecia- 
tion of what books mean, of the author’s 
work, of the illustrator’s art, and of the 
printer's typographical excellence, demands 
a combination of artistic and business sense, 
which is sufficiently rare to attract notice, 
when evident. It is one thing to have the 
theory, to have the ideal, but it takes 
knowledge, perseverence, and courage, to 
give it concrete expression. Before this 
was manifested in the Children’s Bookshop, 
much study and research were made to dis- 
cover what had already been accomplished 
in other directions along this line. Miss 
Mahony found the nearest approach to her 
idea in the children’s department of the 
New York Public Library, where books 
are treated like persons—they are given an 
individuality, and the children are made to 
feel this. 

In creating the children’s section of the 
Bookshop, books were put down in a dif- 
ferent way. A book was displayed with 
the thought and care that one would give 
to an individual piece of artwork. It had 
space. It was, in fact, an exhibit. This 
is now common practice in all modern 
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bookshops, but when it was first put into 
effect in the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 
it was a new departure; it attracted atten- 
tion, and comment. 

The problem of what to stock in the lend- 
ing library, was solved in a progressive and 
courageous way. It is difficult to appreciate 
now just how courageous it was, for, today, 
the juvenile reader is largely emancipated 
from the belief that the only good and 
worthwhile books were those “that Mother 
read when she was a child.” First, and fore- 
most, Miss Mahony put into the lending 
library, alk*the nicest, newest things — 
something for each age. Then she added 
the books that no child can do without, 
anyway—such as all George MacDonald’s 
books, the standard books of adventure and 
travel, the favorite fairy stories. For the 
very young she included picture books of 
the finest art-work procurable. Special inter- 
est has always taken precedence over com- 
mercial values, in this ideal lending library. 

Just what class and type of child would 
patronize this library, the range of age, and 
so forth, were questions which could not 
be answered until the library was actually 
functioning. Some rather surprising things 
came to light. In regard to the age of the 
children and young people who use the lib- 
rary, it was found that this was between 
the ages of five and seventeen, and the 
seventeens include boys in high school! 
Owing partly to the situation of the Book- 
shop, and to the small fee charged for the 
use of books, it is the children of the 
wealthier classes who use the library. 

Realizing the impossibility of drawing 
an arbitrary line between what are juvenile 
and what are grown-up books, Miss 
Mahony is constantly adding to the chil- 
dren’s library books which are just a step 
beyond the strictly juvenile; her theory be- 
ing that when a child has read all the books 
which minister to his imaginative and edu- 
cational development, and which are 
classed as “children’s books,” he is ready 
for the more advanced books, regardless of 
age. This is one reason why the children’s 
library is still popular with young folks 
who have passed the limit up to which they 
are really children in thought and interests. 

But another reason why the children’s 
library is so loyally patronized, is that the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls is more than 
a bookshop. It is difficult to separate the 
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activities of the bookshop from those of the 
lending library, since there is a close and 
constant connection between the two. Fo; 
instance, the two assistants in charge of 
the children’s section of the Bookshop, are 
also in charge of the children’s library. 
Perhaps this is the place to explain that the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, notwith- 
standing its appellation, is very much of a 
bookshop for adults. As a matter of fact, 
the major part of the premises is devoted 
to books for adults. There is an exception- 
ally fine department of educational books, 
for example; and a teachers’ section. In 
commenting on this, Miss Mahony feels 
very strongly, that to be a success, a chil- 
dren’s bookshop and a children’s lending 
library must be surrounded by the whole 
field of literature—many paths along which 
the child knows that he, too, some day may 
wander. The director of the Children’s 
Bookshop has no hesitancy in saying that 
without an adult department, there is little 
chance of success with a children’s book- 
shop. 

But there is yet a more definite way in 
which interest in the lending library and 
the children’s section. of the bookshop is 
maintained. ‘To begin with, the personnel 
are not only trained librarians, but they are 
young women with a vision. To them it is 
more than their “job”. They bring to 
their service a “liftability’” which the chil- 
dren sense and are quick to respond to. 
Then there are frequent special features 
organized and carried through in the Book- 
shop, which bring hundreds of children 
there who might not, otherwise, pay fre- 
quent visits. For instance, in February a 
Dolls’ Convention was held, and hundreds 
of dolls were the guests of the Bookshop 
doll hostesses, Alice-Heidi and Wendy, 
who live in “Greenaway House” in the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls. 

Just a word on the business and eco- 
nomic aspects of the lending library. Men- 
tion has been made already of the dual 
control and contact. The assistants in the 
bookshop know what children are duying, 
consequently they know better what to 10- 
clude in the library. Books are frequently 
sold from the library at reduced prices, 
and these are replaced with new books if 
the library demand is sufficient to make 
this necessary. 

When the lending library was started, 
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Miss Mahony was not at all sure that it 
would not hurt, financially, the sale of new 
books. She knows now that it doesn’t. In 
tact the lending library helps the sale of 
new books. Children like to own the books 
they love to read. A little girl who uses 
the library has taken out six times, Bertha 
Clay’s stories of “King Arthur.” “This 
is the most wonderful book I have ever 
read!” she exclaimed ecstatically. One day 
she will buy that book, of course; or it 
will be purchased for her by someone else. 
That the lending library is a profitable 
part of the work, has been fully demon- 
strated. No difficulty has been ever ex- 
perienced in disposing of books after they 
have served their period of usefulness in 
the library. Schools and public libraries in 
the smaller towns are only too glad to buy 
these at reduced rates. A great many of 
the library books are sold from the book- 
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The Children’s Circulating Library of the Bookshop For Boys and 
Girls in Boston, the first children’s lending library in the first chil- 
dren’s bookshop in this country 


shop to private purchasers. Many more 
are purchased by the children who use the 
library, at the ordinary list price the first 
time it goes out. ‘This is one privilege they 
have, and they are not charged the daily 
fee of 4 cents, for the time they have had 
it out to read. 

As a general rule, not more than five 
copies of any one book, are on the lending- 
library shelves. In the adult library, as 
many as thirty copies of one book may be 
allocated to the lending library. 

The somewhat common belief that chil- 
dren are careless with books, has been dis- 
proved by the experience of the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls in Boston. The chil- 
dren who use the lending library are no 
more careless with the books they borrow 
than are adult readers. It must be borne 
in mind, of course, that these children come 
from good homes, and the danger of dam- 
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age and dirt is not as prevalent as it would 
be in the homes of many of the children 
who use the public library. 

After experimenting with various ar- 
rangements for placing books on the lend- 
ing-library shelves, in a manner most con- 
venient for reference, Miss Mahony finally 
discovered that books for the small children 
should be on the lowest shelves, arranged 
in order of subject. The rest of the library 
is arranged alphabetically by authors. 


For Those Who Sell Children’s 
Books 


MONUMENT to an_ unusual 

bookshop, might be the term de- 

scribing a volume just issued from 
the Junior Department of Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., “Realms of Gold in Chil- 
dren’s Books,” by Bertha E. Mahony and 
Elinor Whitney, founder and co-worker 
in the famous Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
on Boylston Street, Boston; and the volume 
is appropriately dedicated to Mrs. Pierce 
of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, “who has for twelve years 
weeded bad ideas from good and given wise 
counsel unfailingly to The Bookshop.” 

The Shop was the first in the country 
to give specialized attention to children’s 
books, and the diligence and acumen with 
which available literature has been eval- 
uated and the talent with which its sale 
has been built up have given the Shop a 
national reputation and an unusual influ- 
ence on trends in publishing. 

As the fundamental fact of any bookshop 
is the characteristics of its book stock, this 
volume that describes, in classified and an- 
notated chapters, the books on which the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls rests its faith, 
is an invaluable guide to every bookseller 
who is building an intelligent department 
for children’s books and who wants lists 
for buying guidance or selling information. 

In thirteen chapters and under numerous 
subdivisions, about 2,500 books are de- 
scribed, and each group of books has a 
prefatory note that outlines the scope of 
the field under discussion. ‘These notes 
are a liberal training for the salesman of 
junior books and the volume, which is one 
of 800 pages, is a landmark in the history 
of America’s steadily awakening interest 
in the reading of its boys and girls. 
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Oxford Starts a Special Children’s 
Department 
"THE American branch of Oxford Unj- 


versity Press is planning to increase its 
emphasis on children’s books, which, for 4 
number of years, has been developing as an 
important feature of its English house. 
The department will now be given special 
attention, and a catalog with a dozen titles 
to come in September is being distributed, 
Winifred Howard, with Karl Kup, is in 
charge of this development and a new 
member, Miss Allen, now studying typog- 
raphy at the Yale University Press is to be 
added to the staff. Among the books that 
the firm will emphasize this fall is “The 
Book of Airplanes” by Lieutenant Com- 
mander J. W. Iseman and G. G. Jackson, 
‘The Book of the Bible,” edited by Dr. 
John Flight with an introduction by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, “Polichinelle,” a collec- 
tion of old nursery songs of France, “The 
White Puppy Book” by Cecil Aldin, fam- 


ous as a delineator of dogs, and “The 


Children’s Sunday Bookcase,” edited by Sir 


Ernest Hodder Williams, a set which wil! 
be published in nine volumes, 


Children’s Library Yearbook— 


Number One 
HE American Library Association has 
published “The Children’s Library 


Yearbook—Number One” compiled by 
The Committee on Library Work with 
Children of the American Library Associa- 
tion. There are articles on the thirty years 
of library work in this country with chil- 
dren, on the present and future of this 
work. Authorities in the various protes- 
sional fields have contributed important 
articles, showing the development of, 4s 
well as the modern library practice in, this 
specialized form of service. Four phases 
of the subject were emphasized: adminis- 
tration, book selection, extension service 
and training. Among the contributors are 
Linda Eastman, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Anne Carroll Moore, George H. Locke, 
Elva S. Smith, Frederic G. Melcher and 
Mlle. M. M. Famin, who writes on “Chil- 
dren’s Libraries in France” and Senorita 
Juana Manrique de Lata who writes 
“Library Service to Mexican Children. 
The volume contains a wealth of material 
on children’s books and library service. 
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Year-Round Children’s Book Buying 


Wilhelmina Harper 


HE approach of Children’s Book 

Week each year means a stimulated 

interest in children’s books and read- 
ing on the part of educational institutions, 
clubs, and on the part of every one who is 
concerned with the welfare of children. 
More and better 


be similarly observed? A book about Lin- 
coln or Washington or some other great 
hero would inspire any child if presented to 
him during February; while various kinds 
of nature books would have a strong appeal 
during the first days of spring. Later, 

there are numerous 

travel books that 


books are urged at 
this season for the 
child’s home library 
as well as his school, 
public or county li- 
brary. 

Prior to the observ- 
ance of Book Week, 
there appear from the 
press of all the pub- 
lishers increasing 
numbers of increas- 
ingly attractive chil- 
dren's books, Libra- 


ries do their utmost to 


M's HARPER, formerly Super- 

visor of Children’s Work in 
the Kern County Free Library, Cali- 
fornia, is now Consulting Children’s 
Librarian in an independent capacity 
and with the endorsement of the State 
Librarian. She has been giving the 
course in children’s literature at the 
School of Librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of California and 1s to give 
the same course during the summer 
at the Riverside Library School and 
also at the San José State Teachers’ 

College. 


would attract him. If 
all these may not be 
added to the home li- 
brary, the public li- 
brary should have a 
new supply on hand 
each season. Since all 
children cannot travel 
in vacation time, they 
would be glad to have 
books about travel, 
camping, and outdoor 
life to read during the 
summer months. 


feature the most note- 
worthy of these dur- 
ing this important Week, and no one real- 
izes better than the librarian what splendid 
and satisfactory results are achieved. Each 
year more adults and more children are be- 
coming interested in better books and read- 
ing. We have long since proved that the 
surest way of weaning children from in- 
ferior reading is to surround them with so 
many of the worthwhile books that they 
will gradually lose all taste for the others. 
Since Book Week has succeeded in creat- 
ing a far wider interest in children’s books 
and their influence, the time has now come 
when it seems that a year-round children’s 
book selling campaign should be in effect. 
Why crowd all this interest and selling into 
just one season of the year? More and 
better reading for children should not be 
only an annual event. Where the mental 


Progress of the child is concerned, every 
week should be Book Week for him. 

Of course it seems most natural that 
Christmas time should be the appropriate 
— for making gifts of books to chil- 
ren, 


But why could not other holidays 





Each spring the 

new editions of books 

that have stood the test of time might be 

issued, rather than to have so many books 
crowded into the fall lists. 

The vast output in the fall is quite over- 
whelming. Everyone buys hurriedly, with 
hardly a chance to make the careful choice 
he wishes. In her haste to keep up with 
the many new books of this season, the 
librarian must spend the larger part of her 
book fund, and by spring she is unable to 
buy the books she needs. The new spring 
books cannot usually be added in numbers 
until months afterward when there is a 
new book fund. This gives a rather one- 
sided service to children. 

We librarians are just as much inter- 
ested in the publisher’s spring book list as 
we are in his fall list. We should be able 
to have more displays and exhibits of the 
new books of this season, and should also 
feature those most suitable for the child’s 
home library. 

By summer time, the child will be eager 
to read all he can of these attractive books. 
In Kern County, California, the circula- 
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tion of books at our Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library was usually greater in vacation 
time than during the school months, and 
this is as it should be. ‘The schools re- 
quired the reading of library books through 
the year, but when this was not required 
even more books were read. 

How much better for both the buyer and 
the seller if the annual output of children’s 
books could be more evenly divided. One 
chief advantage to the librarian would be 
that she would then have a spring book 
fund as well as one for fall. 

But in order to have a year-round pub- 
lication of children’s books in more even 
distribution, it will be necessary to have 
year-round book buying. As suggested by 
my friend Constance Mitchell, the very 
able and popular manager of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Book Department of the Sather Gate 
Book Shop in Berkeley, we need more co- 
operation on the part of the P. T. A. 


Inside and Outside 


IFTY book prizes are offered this 

summer by the Library Department 

of Frederick A. Stokes Company for 
the fifty best Card Catalogs of Home or 
Personal Libraries made by boys and girls 
and submitted through the librarian of any 
school or public library. This is the 4th 
Summer Reading Contest sponsored by 
Stokes and is designed to stimulate the in- 
terest of young people not only in reading 
but also in collecting a personal library. 
The fifty prize winners will be given their 
choice of a large list of Stokes books. 

st 


The judges in the Longmans, Green 
Juvenile Fiction Contest, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, May Lamberton Becker and Pad- 
rai¢ Colum, have awarded the $2,000 prize 
to Charles J. Finger. Mr. Finger’s prize- 
winning book is called “Courageous Com- 
panions” and it will be published in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Finger won the Newbery 
Medal in 1924 with his book “Tales from 
the Silver Lands.” 

se 

Another volume of Milne songs, taken 
from “When We Were Very Young” and 
“Now We Are Six,” will be issued next 
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groups in urging a year-round interest jp 
children’s books. They could help us very 
materially in making this possible. 

Another disadvantage of heavy publica- 
tion of children’s books during only one 
season of the year is that the creditable 
book lists and reviews must necessarily 
feature the new books months after they 
appear. This is due to the fact that the 
vast fall output cannot all be adequately 
handled at once. Books published in August 
are often reviewed as late as the following 
April. There seems to be a more even 
distribution of the adult books, and it 
would be equally desirable to have the 
juvenile books so distributed, both from the 
viewpoint of the publisher and of those in- 
terested in books for children, 

So let us turn our attention to having 
more than an annual book buying and sell- 
ing season for children. It would be a de- 
cided advantage. 


of Juvenile Books 


week and called “More Very Young 
Songs.” Like the earlier book, this one 
contains illustrations by Ernest Shepard. 
The music is by H. Fraser-Simson. A 
Dutton publication for early summer is 
“The Milne Reading Book,” Milne’s own 
selections from his four books for children 
put together for classroom work.  An- 
other new classroom book is the school 
edition of Stephen Vincent Benét’s Pulitzer 
Prize poem, “John Brown’s Body” which 
Doubleday has just published. 
st 


Katie Seabrook, wife of W. E. Seabrook, 
sailed with her husband for Africa re- 
cently. While he writes a heavy tome on 
primitive religions for Harcourt, Brace, 
Mrs. Seabrook will do a juvenile on Afri- 
can child life for Coward-McCann. This 
will be her first book. 

se 

“A List of Travel Books for Young 
Readers” has just been issued by the Child 
Study Association of America, 34 West 
74th Street, New York. The list includes 
books on America as well as foreign 
countries and will be a valuable guide {or 
booksellers and librarians. 
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The Weekly Record 


curate record of American book publi- 

cation. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


Tea list aims to be a complete and ac- 


Adams, Peter ; 

Clipper ships done in cork models. 1z2iIp. 
il. diagrs. S [c.’29] N. Y., Dutton $1.25 
Allen, Nellie Burnham 

Cotton and other useful fibres. 376p. il. 


maps. diagrs. D (Stories of raw materials) 
[>.’29] Bost., Ginn Soc. 


Allen, William C. 
War! behind the smoke screen. 1199p. D 
[c.'29] Phil., Winston $1.50 
Facts about war by one who has studied international 
problems for twenty years. 
Archko volume (The), or, The archeological 
writings of the Sanhedrim and Talmuds of 
the Jews; tr. by Drs. McIntosh and Twyman; 
unabridged ed. 248p. front. S_ [c.’87-’29] 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. 
Co. flex. fab. $2.50 


Ashburn, Percy Moreau 

A history of the Medical Department of the 
United States Army; introd. by Surgeon Gen- 
eral Merritte W. Ireland. 463p. il. maps O c. 
Bost., Houghton $5 


Atwood, Wallace Walter, and Thomas, Helen 
Goss 
The Americas. 323p. (bibl.) il. (col. front.) 
maps (pt. col.) Q (Earth and its people; bk. 
2) [c.’29] Bost., Ginn $1.40 
Auchter, E. C., and Knapp, H. B. 
Orchard and small fruit culture; ed. by A. 
K. Getman and C. E. Ladd. 584p. il. O ’29 
N. Y., Wiley $5 
Auslander, Joseph, and Hill, Frank Ernest 
The winged horse anthology. oop. O c. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $3.50 
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of New Publications 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices ere added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain- 
able only on specific request, in which case word 
aT. ts used. When not specified the binding 
ts “cloth. 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex- 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 


and are of the current year, in which case only 
“ec” is used. No ascertainable date is designated 
thus: [n.d.] 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8v0: 25 cm.); (12mo: 20 cm.); S (16me: 
17% cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); sq., obl., nar., 
designate squure, oblong, narrow. 


A collection of poetry, to accompany the authors’ 
story of poetry, “The Winged Horse.” 


Aymar, Gordon C. 

An introduction to advertising illustration. 
249p. il. (col. front.) diagrs. O c. N. Y., Har- 
per bds. $4 


A book for the beginner, written in the form of 
questions and answers by the art director of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 


Baker, George Henry 
Nydia; a tragic play; ed. by Edward Scul- 
ley Bradley. 10o2p. Dc. Phil., Univ. of Pa. 


Press bds. $2 


A hitherto unpublished work of an American poet 
of the early 19th century. 


Sonnets; a sequence on profane love; ed. 


by Edward Sculley Bradley. 173p. D c. Phil., 
Univ. of Pa. Press bds. $2 


One of the poet’s major works, a record of three 
love affairs, written between 1851 and 1871. These 
313 sonnets were never published before. 


Bartlett, Lanier, and Bartlett, Virginia Stivers 
Adiés! 319p. Dc. N. Y., Morrow $2.50 
romance of old California centering wpon the 
clash between the Spanish ranchers and the American 
pioneers. It presents an interesting picture of the 
old town of Los Angeles. 
Barton, Sir Dunbar Plunket 
Links between Shakespeare and the law. 
167p. il. O ’29 +Bost., Houghton 
Beard, Mary 
The nurse in public health. 226p. (bibl. 
footnotes) D (Harper’s public health ser.) c. 
N. Y., Harper $3.50 
Bennett, C. M. 
A buccaneer’s log. 287p. 


Dutton 
An exciting pirate story for boys. 


il. D [c.’29] N. Y., 
$2 











Alexander, Magnus W. 

Conquering the illusion of economic isolation. r1zp. 

20] N. Y., Nat’l Industrial Conference Bd. 

pap. apply 

Arrington, Edward E. 

History of optometry, and its legalized practice in 

the United States, Canada and parts of Australia. 

*32p. 1]. (pors.) O [c.’29] Rochester, N. Y —_ 
s. 5 


Baron, Professor 
mplete instructor in all the society dances of 
America, including all the figures of the German 
and every new and fashionable waltz, round or 
square dance known in Europe or America. g94p. D 
’"29 Milwaukee, Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co. pap. 35 c. 
Bass, Charles Cassedy, and Johns, Foster M. 
Practical clinical laboratory diagnosis; ard ed. rev. 
204p. il. (pt. col.) diagrs. O ’29 Balt., Williams & 
Wilkins $7.50 
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Benson, Clarence H. 

The standard vacation Bible school courses; 
intermediate—first year. 132p. il. maps, diagrs. 
F [c.’29] Cin., Standard Pub. Co. bds. $3 


Bishop, Avard Longley 

The financing of business enterprises. 624p. 
(12p. bibl.) O c. N. Y., Harper $5 

The author is professor of business administration 
in Yale University. 
Bompas, Charlotte Selina 

A heroine of the north; memoirs of Char- 
lotte Selina Bompas with extracts from her 
journal and letters; comp. by S. A. Archer. 
202p. tront. (por.) D ‘29 N. Y., Macmillan $2 


Bonney, Thérése, and Bonney, Louise 
Buying antique and modern turniture im 
Paris. 6gp. il. Uc. N. Y., McBride bds. $1.50 


Where and how to shop for furniture in Paris. 


A guide to the restaurants of Paris. 95p. 
il. map Dec. N. Y., McBride bds. $1.50 

An informal guide to Parisian restaurants, giving 
the specialties of the most famous, the names of their 
maitres-d’hotel and their menus. 


Bower, F. O. 
Botany of the living plant; 2nd ed. 
il. O’29 N. Y., Macmillan 


Braybrooke, Patrick, comp. 


6460p. 
$38.50 


A Chesterton Catholic anthology.  126p. 
(bibl.) front. (por.) D ['28] N. Y., P. J. Ken- 
edy $2.50 


Quotations about religious subjects from Mr. Ches- 
terton’s prose and verse. 


Breslich, Ernst Rudolph 
Senior mathematics; bk. 3. 238p. diagrs. D 
(School of Educ. texts and manuals) [c.’29] 
Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press f 
Solid geometry. 181p. diagrs. D (School of 
Educ. texts and manuals) [c.’29] Chic., Univ. 


of Chic. Press $1.65 
Buice, W. Alfred 
Health science and health education. 345p. 


O ’29 N. Y., Wiley $3 
Callan, Rev. Charles Jerome, and McHugh, 

Rev. John Ambrose 
Our Lady’s office; the little office of the 
Blessed Virgin Marvy according to the Roman 
breviary. 505p. S [n.d.] N. Y., P. J. Kenedy 
flex. lea. $2, bxd. 


Capell, Richard 
Schubert's songs. 294p. front. Q [n.d.] 
N. Y., Dutton $6 


The background and interpretation of the ‘‘Songs”’ 
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Chant, Clarence Augustus 

Our wonderful universe; an easy introduc- 
tion to the study of the heavens. Igip. il, p 
‘29 Yonkers, N. Y., World Bk. $1.52 


Clark, Barrett Harper 
Eugene O'Neill; the man and _ his plays. 
225p. (17p. bibls.) Dc. N. Y., McBride $1.50 
A brief biography and character sketch of Eugene 
O'Neill, with analyses of and historical facts about 
his plays. 
Cleugh, Sophia [Mrs. Dennis Cleugh] 
Spring. 298p. Dc. N. Y., Macmillan $2 


A chron:cle of the gay Dunstables in Italy—a gos 
Samer romance, 


Clowes, Ernest S. 
Ship-ways to the sea [economics]. 
(bibl.) O ‘29 Balt., Williams & Wilkins 


$4.50 


204). 


Collins, A. S. 

Authorship in the days of Johnson; being 
a study of the relation between author, patron, 
publisher and public, 1726-1780. 278p. (bibl. 
footnotes) O ’29 N. Y., Dutton $5 


The profession of letters; a study of the 
relation of author to patron, publisher, and 
public, 1780-1832. 279p. (3p. bibl.) O ’29 N.Y, 
Dutton $5 


Cox, George G. 

The voice of God [lim. ed., verse]. 117p. D 
[c.'29] [Urbana, Ill, Author, 904 W. Oregon 
St. ] . 


$2 


Cragg, Alliston 
Understanding the stock market. 276p. D 
’29 «6N. Y., Greenberg $2 


Cunningham, J. T. 

Modern biology; a review of the principal 
phenomena of animal life in relation to mod- 
ern concepts and theories. 256p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) O ’29 N. Y., Dutton $3 


Dunn, Arthur William 

Community civics and rural life; rev. 517p. 
(bibls.) il. maps. diagrs. D [c.’20,’29] N. Y., 
Heath $1.48 

Community civics for city schools; rev. 
588p. (bibls.) il., maps, diagrs D [c.'21, ’23] 
N. Y., Heath $1.4 
East, W. G. 

The union of Moldavia and Wallachia, 1859: 
an episode in diplomatic history. 229p. (bibl.) 


and how they came to be written. map D ’29 N. Y., Macmillan 3 
—$$———— 

Benz, Harry Edward, and Knight, F. B. master. 97p. D ’29 Milwaukee, Caspar, Krueger, 
The ethciency book for high schools. 76p. maps Dory Co. pap. 33° 


{c.’29] Chic., Rand, McNally 


diagrs. F 
pap. 60c.; teacher’s ed., 75¢c. 


Berry, C. P. 
Berry on automobiles; 2 v.; 6th ed. rev. and enl. 
O ’29 Chic., Callaghan & Co. $20 


Black, Henry Campbell 

A treatise on the rescission contracts and cancella- 
tion of written instruments; 3 v.; 2nd ed. by Jay M. 
Lee. 4100p. O ’29c.’19,’29 Kansas City, Mo., Ver- 
non Law Bk. Co. fab. $30 


Burnz, E. B. 


Student’s manual of phonic shorthand, without a 


Chase, Enoch Aquila ; 

The history of Arlington. no p. il. O ¢.’29 Wash. 
D. C., Nat’l Art Service pap. 50¢: 
Clark, Charles E. 


Real covenants and other interests which run with 


land; including licenses, easements, profits, equit 
able restrictions and rents. 226p. O ’29 Chic., (a! 
laghan & Co. $3.59 


Cole, Otis, and Baketel, Oliver Sherman, eds. 
History of the New Hampshire conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal church. 384p. il. O [c.’20] 
N. Y., Methodist Bk. $2.50 
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Eden, Sir Frederic Morton 

The state of the poor; a history of the 
labouring classes in England, with parochial 
reports; ed. by A. G. L. Rogers. 434p. O ’29 
N. ¥. Dutton $4.50 


Edman, Irwin 
Adam, the baby and the man from Mars. 
jo9p. D ec. [Bost.], Houghton bds. $2.50 


Essays, chiefly about American life, written from 
a dispassionate standpoint. 


Engelhardt, Charles Anthony, in religion 
Zephyrin é 
The missions and missionaries of Cali- 


fornia; v. 1, Lower California; 2nd ed. 807p. 
(4p. bibl.) il. maps O ec. Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Mission Santa Barbara $4 


England, Jane 
The bull whip. 310p. D c. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 


A novel of the South African 
who wrests a living from the soil. 


Garden City, 
$2.50 
veldt and a girl 


Farrére, Claude . 
Black opium; introd. by Pierre Louys; il. 


hv Alexander King [lim. ed.]. 264p. O ’29 
N. Y., N. L. Brown, 276 5th Ave. bds. $10 
[Ford, Corey] 

Salt water taffy, or, Twenty thousand 


leagues away from the sea; the almost in- 
credible autobiography of Capt. Ezra Trip- 
lett's seafaring daughter; by June Triplett. 
214p. il, map O c. N. Y., Putnam $2.50 
The daughter of Captain Triplett of ‘“‘The Cruise of 


the Kawa” tells of her life on her father’s ship, and 
“every word is as true as the next.” 


Foster, Rupert Clinton 
The everlasting gospel. 316p. D_ [c.’29] 
Cin., Standard Pub. Co. $2 


Sermons and essays on modern problems. 


Frederick, C. O., and Frederick, E. E., comps. 

Wise cracks; wit, wisdom and: fun suitable 
for use on all occasions. 379p. S c. N. Y., 
Putnam fab. $1.90 


Gambado, Geoffrey, pseud. [William Henry 
Bunbury] 
An academy for grown horsemen [lim. ed.]. 
ssp. il. F [’29] [N. Y., W. E. Rudge] 
: bds. $15; $40 
A facsimile of the first edition, published in 1787, 
t a very humorous book on horses and equitation, 
vith two new illustrations by Gordon Ross and an 
introduction by Owen Culbertson. 
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Golub, Jacob S. 

In the days of the Second Temple. 394p. 
(bibls.) il., maps D (Union graded ser.) c. 
Cin., Dep't of Synagogue & School Extension, 
Union of Amer. Hebrew Congregations $1.50 

A textbook of Jewish history during the period of 
the Second Commonwealth, after the exile. 
Groves, Ernest Rutherford, and Groves, Mrs. 

Gladys Hoagland 

Wholesome parenthood. 326p. (bibls.) D 

c. Bost., Houghton $2 


A book of advice to mothers and fathers by the 
author of ‘‘Wholesome Childhood.” 


Hackney, Louise Wallace 

Guide-posts to Chinese painting; rev. ed. 
221p. il. O ’29,c.’27 Bost., Houghton $7.50 
Halleck, Reuben Post, and Frantz, Juliette 

Founders of our nation. 326p. (bibls.) il. 
(pt. col.), maps (pt. col.) D (Halleck’s Amer. 
hist. ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Amer. B’k 88 c. 

A first textbook in American history. 
Hamerton, Philip Gilbert 

The intellectual life. 474p. 
lib.) ‘29 N. Y., Macmillan 
Hauck, Louise Platt 

The gold trail [historical fiction]. 
D ’29 Bost., Lothrop 
Heaton, Kenneth L. 

Character building through recreation; a 


S (Caravan 
$1.40 


256p. il. 
$1.50 


training course in recreational leadership. 
243p. (12p. bibl.) il. diagrs. S (Principles 


and methods of religious educ.) [c.’29] Chic., 


Univ. of Chic. Press 1.75 
Herbertson, Agnes Grozier 
The Spindle Tree. t91p. il. D [n.d.] 


N. Y., Nelson $I 


A fairy tale about a gnome who planted a Spindle 
Tree in the bare patch in front of his trim little 
round house on Tip-Toe Common. 


Hingston, R. W. G. 

Instinct and intelligence; American ed.; in- 
trod. by Bertrand. Russell. 311p. il. D ‘29 
N. Y., Macmillan $2.50 
Hughes, Rupert 

Mermaid and centaur. 
Harper 

In which a diving girl 
marries a young farmer. 
Hull, Isaac 

Papers of Isaac Hull; ed. by Gardner Weld 
Allen. 341p. il., map O (Robert Charles Bil- 
lings Fund, pub'n no. 8) ‘29 Bost., Bost. Athe- 
naeum $3.50 


49. D c.,-N.. 33 
$ 


~~ 


from a traveling carnival 


nn 


Fisher, Alfred George Timbrell 

Chronic (non-tuberculous) arthritis; pathology and 
principles of modern treatment. 241p. (8p. bibl.) 
'. (col. front.) diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $7 
Fleischer, Nathaniel S. 

How to box. o6p. il. O (Ring athletic lib., bk. 3) 
le. 2] N. Y., Author, c/o C. J. O’Brien Press, 392 
Lafayette St. pap. $1 
How to second a boxer. j2p. il. O (Ring athletic 
‘h., bk. 4) [e.’29] N. ¥., Author, c/o C. J. O’Brien 
ress, 392 Lafayette St. $1 
Geiseman, O. A. 

Consuming love; an account of the life and work 
0 Adoniram Judson, missionary to Burma. 170p. 
" D (Men and missions, v. 6) ’29 St. Louis, Mo., 
*ncordia Pub. House bds. 60c. 


( 


Gill, M. A. ; H 
Underworld slang. no p. T c.’29 Kansas City, 
Mo., South Side Pr. Co., 4720 Troost Ave. pap. 50. 


Gray, John H., and Terborgh, George W. 

First mortgages in urban real estate finance. 76p. 
(1op. bibl. notes) O (Brookings Inst., pamphlet ser., 
v. 1, no. 2) c. Wash., D. C., Brookings Inst. pap. 50 c. 


Hardy, Charles O. 

Recent growth of the electric light and power in- 
dustry. 60p. (bibl. footnotes) O (Brookings Inst., 
pamphlet ser., v.1, no. 1) c. Wash., D. C., Brook- 


ings Inst. pap. soc. 
Hatschek, Emil 
The viscosity of liquids. a23op. il. O ‘29 N. Y., 


$4.50 


Van Nostrand 
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Hyatt, Thaddeus Pomeroy 

Hygiene of the mouth and teeth. 64p. S 
[c.’29] Brooklyn, N. Y., Brooklyn Dental 
Pub. Co., 1169 83rd St. $1 


Hyde, Mrs. Mary Kendall 
Children meet the birds. 118p. il. D [c.’29] 
Bost., Stratford $2 
An introduction to bird lore presented in a fashion 
interesting to children, 


In behalf of advertising. 276p. nar. 

Phil., N. W. Ayer & Son, Wash. Sq. 

bds. $2.50 

A series of essays on advertising which have ap- 

peared as advertisements, published by N. W. Ayer 
& Son in national periodicals from 1919 to 1928. 


><. 


James, Norah C. 
Sleeveless errand; a novel. 250p. D ec. 
N. Y., Morrow $2.50 


Thirty-six hours in the lives of Paula, who sees 
the futility of her dissipated crowd of sensation- 
seekers and Bill, ordinarily a happy young man, 
thrown out of his course by a terrific emotional 
shock. The book was suppressed in England. 


Jewett, Sarah Orne 
Betty Leicester; new ed. 273p. il. (pt. col.) 
O c.’80-’29 Bost., Houghton $2.50 


Kilby, Clinton Maury 
Introduction to college physics. 349p. il. O 
’29 N. Y., Van Nostrand $3 


King, Frank O. 
Gasoline Alley. no. p. il. O [c.’29] Chic., 


Reilly & Lee bds. 60 c. 
The Gasoline Alley cartoons that have appeared in 
the newspapers. 


Kirkaldy, Adam Willis 

The romance of trade; a survey commercial 
and economic; new ed. 255p. O ’290 N. Y., 
Dutton $2.10 


Labiche, Eugéne Marin, and Martin, Edouard 

La poudre aux yeux; comédie en deux 
actes; ed. by Alice Cardon. 176p. il. D 
(Century modern lang. ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Century 88 c. 


Laird, Donald Anderson 
Psychology and profits. 272p. D_ [c.’29] 
N. Y., B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. bds. $3.50 


How business executives can utilize the princip'es 
of psychology to achieve greater efficiency among 
employes. 
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Lambert, Arthur W., jr. 

Modern archery; a text book on the art of 
shooting for accuracy with the bow and ar- 
row. 320p. (bibl.) il., diagrs. O c. N.Y, 
A. S. Barnes $3 


Lane, Henry H. 
Animal biology. 588p. il. ’29 Phil., Blakis- 
ton $3.50 


Lathrop, Henry Burrowes 


Freshman composition; rev. ed. 468p. D 
[c.’20,’29] N. Y., Century $2 


Lawrence, Sir Walter Roper 
The India we served. 317p. O ’29 Bost, 
Houghton $5 


Libby, Walter 
Introduction to contemporary civilization: 


an orientation course for college students, 
304p. (bibls.) O ’29 N. Y., Knopf 2.75 


Lubbock, Sir John 

Ants, bees and wasps; a record of observa- 
tions on the habits of the social Hymenoptera; 
new ed. by J. G. Myers. 3096p. (5p. bibl.) il. 
(pt. col), diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Dutton $3.75 


McConaughy, James 
The Book to know; a guide to better know!l- 
edge of the best of all books; pt. 1: Genesis 
to Kings: God in Israel. t12ip. il. D (Green 
Fund bk., no. 26) [c.’29] Phil. Amer. Sun- 
day-School Union, 1816 Chestnut St. 
flex. cl. 60. 


McCown, Chester Charlton 

The genesis of the social gospel; the mean- 
ing of the ideals of Jesus in the light of their 
antecedents. 426p. (15p. bibl.) D ’29 N. Y.,, 
Knopf $3.2 


McMahon, Jo. 
Good faery tales, Irish ones; il. by the au- 
thor. 175p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Dutton 2 


McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford 

Early printing in New Orleans, 1764-1810, 
with a bibliography of the issue of the Louis!- 
ana Press [lim. ed.] 1I51p. (3p. bibl. notes) 
il. QO ’29 New Orleans, La., Searcy & Piaff, 
931 Lafayette St. bds. $10 


tn 


Ye 
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Hicks, Julia Margaret ‘ 
An introduction to a study of the regulation of 
ublic utilities. 8z2p. (bibl. footnotes) O c. Wash., 
. C., Nat’l League of Women Voters Committee on 

Living Costs, 532-17th St., N.W. 20 ¢. 

Hinz, Stella M. 

Goethe’s lyric poems in English translation after 


1860. 303p. (230p. bibl.) O (Univ. of Wis. studies 
in language and lit., 26) ’28 Madison, Wis., Univ. 
of Wis. pap. $2.50 


Humphreys, W. J. 
Physics of the air; 2nd ed. rev. and enl. 654p. il 
O ’29 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $6 


Karsner, Howard T. 

Human pathology; 2nd ed. o8op. il. (pt. col.) O 
’29-~=Ss~ Phil., Lippincott $10 
King, Horace W. 

Handbook of hydraulics; 2nd ed. rev. 523p. il. S 
’» N. Y., McGraw-Hill flex. cl. $4 


Kretzmann, Paul E., D.D. : 
He lives! a children’s vesper service for Easter 

Day. 4p. O ’~ St. Louis, Mo., Concordia Pub. 

House pap. 5 


Ladewick, Esther 

Scholarships for children of working age; 4 studs 
made for the Scholarship Association for Jewish ‘ hil- 
dren in Chicago; preface by Edith Abbott. ‘'5?P 
(bibl. footnotes) O (Social service monographs, 0°. 7’ 
[c. ’29] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press pap. $1.50 


Linderfelt, Klas August 
Volapuk; an easy method of acquiring the u"! 
versal language constructed by John Martin Schleye", 
prepared for the English speaking public; 4th ed. 
130p. T ’29 Milwaukee, Caspar, Krueger, Dory \° 
pap 5% 
Locke, Elizabeth Witmer ainton 
A program for cradle roll day. trap. il. D [c. 2! 
Cin., Standard Pub. Co. pap, 10¢ 
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Mannin, Ethel Edith [Mrs. J. A. Porteous] | 
Crescendo; being the dark odyssey of Gil- 
bert Stroud. 367p. D c. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran _ $2.50 
The adventures in Europe of a young Canadian who 
hated women and was yet attracted by them. 


Marshall, Francis W. 

Common legal principles that every one 
should know, as given in the opinions of the 
oreatest common law judges; 2v. 804p. O c. 
\. Y.. Funk & Wagnalls $10, bxd. 
"Answering the legal questions of the average man 
or woman. i 


Matthews, William F. 

Bookbinding; a manual for those interested 
in the craft of bookbinding. 252p. il., diagrs. 
D [n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $2.75 


Maxwell, Gordon Stanley 

The road to France; being the notes of two 
twentieth century highwaymen on and off the 
Watling Street from London to Dover 1096p. 
il, maps D [n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $2.50 


A guide to one of England’s oldest and most his- 
torical roads, and the country bordering it. 


Mayer, Mary Helen 

The philosophy of teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; introd. by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
164p. D (Marquette monographs on educ.) 
[c.'29] Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co. $1.20 


Merriam, Charles Edward 

Chicago; a more intimate view of urban 
politics. 305p. (bibl. footnotes) O c. N.-Y., 
Macmillan $3.50 


A history of Chicago’s economic growth and of its 
important problems by a_ twenty-eight years’ resident 
of the city and professor in the University of Chicago. 


Meyer, Rev. Fulgence ‘ 
Helps to purity; a frank, yet reverent in- 
struction on the intimate matters of personal 
life for adolescent girls. gop. front. S ’29 
Cin., St. Francis Bk. Shop 75 Cc. 


Safeguards of chastity; a frank, yet rev- 
erent instruction on the intimate matters of 
personal life for young men. gop. front. S 
'29 Cin., St. Francis Bk. Shop 75 ¢. 


Montgomery, Mrs. Helen Barrett 

From Jerusalem to Jerusalem. 240p. il. D 
[c.'290] Cambridge, Mass., Central Committee 
on the United Study of Foreign Missions 


75¢.; pap. 50c. 
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Moore, Charles W. 
The mental side of golf; foreword by Gene 


Sarazen. 167p. D c. N. Y., Liveright $1.75 
How to improve your golf through the application 
of psychology. 


Murchison, Carl Allanmore 

Social psychology; the psychology of politi- 
cal domination. 220p. O (Internat’l univ. ser. 
in psych.) ’29 Worcester, Mass., Clark Univ. 


Press $3.50 
Myall, William 
The scenic west; a travelogue. 235p. il. O 


[c.’29] Bost., Stratford $3 


Neale, Arthur, ed. 
The great weird stories. 409p. D ’29 N. Y., 
Duffield $2 
Twenty tales of horror by well-known writers. 
New international year book (The); a com- 
pendium of the world’s progress for the 
year 1928; ed. by Herbert Treadwell Wade. 
835p. (bibls.) il, maps (col.) O c. N. Y,, 


Dodd, Mead $5.80-$10.70 
Nowak, Karl Friedrich 
Versailles. 287p. il. O ’29 N. Y., Payson 


& Clarke $5 
Odum, Howard Washington 
Rainbow round my shoulder; the blue trail 
of black Ulysses. 322p. il. D (Novels of 
distinction) [c.’28] [N. Y.] Grosset 
$1 [corrected price] 


Osbourne, Lloyd 
Peril. 3209p. D (Crime club) c. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 


A millionaire disappears, and a young author fol- 
lows a perilous trail from New York to California 
and Mexico, to find him and win the girl he loves. 
Pailleron, Edouard Jules Henri 

Petite pluie; comédie en un acte; ed. by 
Charles Cameron Clarke. 114p. D (Century 
modern lang. ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Century $1 


Parsons, L. M. 

Everyday science; a course of general sci- 
ence related to human activities ; complete ed. 
706p. il. D ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $2.75 


Peabody, George Eric 

How to speak effectively; ed. by A. K. Get- 
man and C. E. Ladd. troop. D ’29 N. Y.,, 
Wiley $1.50 





Neller, Earl 


“You Brutus” if you please [Salvation Army]. 
238p. D [e.’29] St. Louis, Mo., Author, Cleveland 
High School apply 


Nesperling, Delilah Ann 


The miracle power of prayer ; its secret magic. 
4p. front. (por.) D [c.’29] Bost., Badger bds. $2 


New York laws affecting business corporations; 1oth 
_¢d. rev. in April 28th, 1929, by J. B. R. Smith 
‘Includes the new General Corporation Law which 
foes into effect October 1, 1929, and a_ separate 
Pamphlet giving the General Corporation Law in 
use until that date]. 46sp. O [c. ’z1-’a9] N. Y., U. S. 
Corporation Co., 150 B’way pap. $2 


Newman, Frederick Henry, and Searle, V. H. L. 


lhe general properties of matter. 
N. Y., Macmillan 


388p. (bibls.) 


“agrs. O *a9 $5.50 





Noble, L. E., and Roenigk, J. A. 


Instruction manuals for automobile mechanics: 
periodic inspection. og1tp. il. Q ’29 N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill pap. $1.25 
Odell, Charles Watters 

Use of scales for rating pupils’ answers to thought 
questions. p- O (Univ. of Il). Bur. of Educ., 
Research bull. 46) ’2 Urbana, Ill., Univ. of Ill. 

pap. soc. 
Palmer, Fanny Purdy 

Three plays: Their quest of an idea; Erinna Vere 
and Others; Hereafter; 3 v. (Purdy Press b’klets, 
nos. 1-3) ’29 N. Y., Purdy Press, 220 W. 42nd St. 

: pap. $1; soc. ea. 
Pantu, I. C. 

Curs complet de correspondenta comerciala (Com- 
plete commercial letter writer in Roumanian only). 
344p. O ’29 Milwaukee, Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co. 


pap. $2.50 
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Pillsbury, Walter Bowers 
The history of psychology. 326p. (4p. bibl.) 
il. O [c.’29] N. Y., Norton $3.50 
From the Greek psychologists to the psycho-analytic 
and behavioristic schools of today. 


Presbrey, Frank 

The history and development of advertising. 
6651p. O c. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran $7.50 
A prominent advertising man traces advertising 
methods from the earliest times to the very latest 
developments, bringing out their social and eco- 
nomic significance. The book is copiously illustrated. 


Prince, Harry 
Half-hours in old London. 
[n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $2.50 


A guide to some of the historical buildings hidden 
away in modern London, with sketches of their past. 


Radio industry (The)—the story of its devel- 

opment; by the leaders of the industry; 
introd. by David Sarnoff; foreword by J. An- 
ton De Haas. 300p. il. O '28 N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill $5 


Reck-Malleczewen, Fritz Percy 
Sven discovers paradise; tr. by Jenny 
Covan. 336p. D c. [N. Y.] Liveright $2.50 
The adventure of a young Nordic in Egypt where 
white and brown races are at odds. 


Reedy, John Henry 


224p. il. D 


Industrial general chemistry. 384p._ il. 
diagrs. O [c.’29] [Champaign, IIl., Service 
Press $3.25 


Reinthaler, Franz 
Artificial silk; enl. 

Rowe. 275p. il. O ’29 

Krueger, Dory Co. 


Rheinstrom, Carroll 

Psyching the ads; the case book of adver- 
tising; the methods and results of one hun- 
dred and eighty advertisements. 372p. il. O 
c. N. Y., Covici, Friede $5 
_ An analysis of advertisements that have appeared 
in magazines and newspapers, with the actual figures 
of cost and returns from them. 
Roof, Katharine Metcalf 

Colonel William Smith and lady. 361p. il. 
O c. Bost., Houghton $5 

The romance of Washington’s aide and Abigail 
Adams, the ‘‘American beauty’? whom he met in 
England, at the close of the war when her father be- 
came our ambassador. The book contains many letters 
of Jefferson, Washington, Lafayette and the Adamses. 
Sams, Conway Whittle 

The conquest of Virginia, the second at- 
tempt; an account, based on original docu- 
ments, of the attempt, under the King’s form 
of government, to found Virginia at James- 
town, 1606-1610. 965p. (bibl. footnotes) il. 


ed.; tr. by F. M. 
Caspar, 
$10.50 


and rev. 
Milwaukee, 
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maps O (Conquest of Va.; v.3) ¢ Norfolk 
Va., Author, 308 Main St. $10 
Sandford, William P., and Yeager, W. Hayes 

Business and professional speaking; 3y. 


various p. il. D ’29 N. Y., McGraw-Hili $ 


Sandwell, B. K. 
The privacity agent, and other modest pro- 
posals. 223p. il. D ['28] N. Y., Dutton §; 
Light ah amusing essays by a professor in McGil! 
University, Montreal. 


Scott, Robert 


Scotland through 
(bibl. footnotes) D 


American eyes.  207p, 

’28 [N. Y., Scribner] 
$1. 76 

Secrett, Sergt. T. 

Twenty-five years with Earl Haig. 
i) '29 N. Y., Duffield he 

Reminiscences of the great English soldier by his 
orderly. 


Sheldon, H. Horton, and Grisewood, Edgar 
Norman 

Television. 194p. il. O ’29 N. Y., Van 

Nostrand $2.75 


Slosser, Gaius Jackson 
Christian unity; its history and challenge in 
all communions, in all lands. 445p. (bibl. 
footnotes) il. O ’20 N. Y., Dutton $s 
A history and critical survey of the movements to- 
ward unity among the Christian churches. 


Smith, James H., and Bagley, William Chand- 
ler 
Mastery speller; 
7-9. 2309p. D [c.’28, 
Smith, Willard K. 


3owery murder. 332p. D (Crime club) ¢ 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 
ic 


junior high school, grades 
’290] N. Y., Heath 8oc. 


A New York murder mystery—the Crime Clu» 
selection for June—told mostly through newspaper 
counts of the crime and its solution by the police 
Snell, Roy Judson | 

The gypsy shawl. 270p. D [c.’29] Chic. 
Reilly & Lee $1 

Some American girls camping in [France uncover 4 
mystery. 

The Rope of Gold. 
Reilly & Lee 3 

A mystery story for boys, laid in Haiti. 


So Relle, Rupert Pitt, and Kitt, Charles W., 


278p. D [c.’29] Chic. 
¢, 


comps. 
Words: spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
and application; 2nd rev. ed. 191p. D [c.’29] 
N. Y., Gregg Pub. Co. 440. 


Spurr, H. A. 

The life and writings of Alexandre Dumas; 
new ed. 334p. (18p. bibl.) il. D ['20] N. Y., 
Dutton $3 


EL 


Poorman, Alfred P. 

Strength of materials; 2nd ed. rev. 343p. il. O ’29 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill $3 
Potter, La Forest, M.D. 


A new treatment of cancer and chronic diseases. 


1449p. diagrs. O [c. ’29] Bost., Badger $2 
Prucha, Martin John 
Chemical sterilization of dairy utensils on the 


farm and in the dairy plant. tp. il. O (Univ. of 
Ill. Agri. Experiment Sta., circ. 332) ’29 Urbana, 
Tll., Univ. of TI. pap. apply 


Reynolds, Joseph B. 


Analytic mechanics. 347p. il. O ’29 N. Y., Pren 
tice-Hall $4 
Sewall, Mary 

Materia medica note book. loose-leaf sheets. 29 
Phil., Lippincott pap. $1.25 
Smeeton, Mary Alice 

Bacteriology for nurses; 3rd ed. rev. 347p. diagrs 
O ’29c¢.’20-’29 N. Y., Macmillan fab. $2.60 


Smolin, Rose G. he 
Bookkeeping exercises; 1st year. 144p. S20 N.Y. 
Globe Bk. Co. pap. 67 ¢ 
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Staats, H. Philip — 

Californian architecture in Santa Barbara. 
igop. il. Q ’29 N. Y., Architectural Bk. Pub. 
Co. $7 


Stubbins, Thomas Alva 
A man’s reach [fiction]. 213p. D _ [c.’29] 


Bost. Meador Pub. Co. $2 
Sturt, Mary, and Oakden, Ellen C. 

Matter and method in education. 359p. (4p. 
bibl.) D ’29 N. Y., Dutton $2.50 


English elementary schools during the last thirty 
years, and the new methods of teaching developed in 


Ta cott, Dudley Vaill 
Noravind [lim. ed.]. no. p. il, map O ec. 
Hartford, Conn., E. V. Mitchell $10 bxd. 


The author’s drawings of scenes on shipboard and 
in Norway and description of his trips along the 
coast in a canoe, the text in facsimile of his hand- 
writing. 

Tarkington, Booth 

Young Mrs. Greeley. 205p. D ec. 

Citv, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 


she minded her husband’s business. 


Thompson, Edward Herbert 

Children of the cave. 263p. il, map D 
lc.'20] Bost., Marshall Jones $2 
lhe adventures of three white children, an archzolo- 
gist. his dog and some Maya servants, lost in a cave 
in Yucatan. 
Thompson, Ruth Plumly 

Jack Pumpkinhead of Oz. 252p. il. (pt. 
col.) O [c.’29] Chic., Reilly & Lee $1.75 
A new Oz adventure continuing L. Frank Baum’s 
famous series for children. 
Thomson, Beatrice Leslie 
Four musicians; sketches of Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart. 124p. il. S ’29 N. Y., 
Macmillan $1 


Thurston, Ernest Temple 


T 



























Garden 
$2 


tT 
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Bach, 


Portrait of a spy: a novel. 315p. D c. 
Garden City, N. ¥., Doubleday, Doran $2.50 
Based upon the character and exploits of Mata 


Hari, the notorious dancer, who was executed as a 

(.erman spy in the war. 

Tolstoi, Leo Nikolaievich, Count, and Tolstoy, 
Countess Alexandra 

The letters of Tolstoy and his cousin, Coun- 

Alexandra Tolstoy (1857-1903): tr. by 


Leo Islavin. 239p. D [n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $3 


Tuckerman, Arthur 
High walls. 280p. D ’29, c.’28,’29 Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 


he story of an unconventional young girl who finds 
f in the midst of a Central American revolution. 


tess 


Stitt, Edward Rhodes 

lhe diagnostics and treatment of tropical diseases; 
sth ed. rev. o37p. il. diagrs. O [c. ’29] Phil., Blakis- 
ton fab. $o 


Wakeling, Arthur, ed. : 
lix it yourself; home repairs made easy. 256p. il. 
diagrs. D [e.’29) N. Y., Popular Science Monthly $1 


Ward, Herbert F. 
,ard’s questions and answers for railway postal 
Cerk and clerk-carrier preparation. 76p. diagr. © 
°. 2) [Los Angeles, Author, 1609 W. oth St.] 
buck. $5 
Wismar, Walter 

Xedeeming love; Lenten 
mixed voices. 48p. D ’29 
Pub. House 


and funeral songs for 
St. Louis, Mo., Concordia 
pap. 35 c¢. 
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Vandiveer, Clarence A. 

The fur-trade and early western explora- 
tion. 3106p. il. O '29 Cleveland, O., A. H. 
Clark Co. $6 


Volkert, John F. 
The new spirit; a drama. 68p. front. (map) 
S [c.’29] Bost., Meador Pub. Co. $1 


Wallace, Edgar 

The face in the night. 324p. D (Crime club) 
'29, c.’25,’29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
Doran $2 


A story of mystery and horror built upon a man’s 
thirst for revenge. 


Wells, Carolyn [Mrs. Hadwin Houghton] 
Sleeping dogs. 300p. 0 (Crime club) c. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday Doran $2 
A former motion picture actor goes in for crime 
detection in the case of the murder of Eileen Aber- 
crombie. 


Werfel, Franz V. 
Class reunion [tr. by Whittaker Chambers]. 
204p. De. N. Y., Simon & Schuster $2 


A magistrate is confronted by a prisoner in whom 
he recognizes an old classmate whom he had wronged. 


Whitehead, Wilbur Cherrier 

Studio lessons in contract bridge; 14 Vv. 
various p. diagrs. Q [c.’29] N. Y., De Bower 
Pub. Co., 1 Park Ave. $6 
Whitehouse, J. Howard 

Creative education at an English school 
178p. il. O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan  bds. $6.50 
Whitney, Frederick Lawson 

Statistics for beginners in education; an 
elementary presentation and explanation oi 
sixty-two terms in educational statistics. 
1390p. (bibl.) il., diagrs. D [c.’29] N. Y., Ap- 
pleton $1.50 
Williams, Harold 

Book clubs and printing societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland [lim. ed.]. 126p. O '29 
N. Y., W. V. McKee $7.50 
Winslow, Kenelm, M.D. 

The prevention of disease in the individual; 
3rd ed. rev. 431p. il. D ’29 Phil., Saunders 


$2.75 

Wivel, Claude Burns 
Ned Williams. 280p. D ‘29  Phil., Dor- 
rance $1.75 


Woolley, James G., and Hill, Earl W. 
Airplane transportation. 3065p. diagrs. D 

[c.’29] [Hollywood, Cal., Hartwell Pub. Corp., 

1622 N. Highland Ave.] fab. $3.50 





Wismar, Walter, ed. 

The seminary edition of choruses and quartets, 
classical and modern, for male voices; nos. 1-3: Das 
Leiden Jesu Christi; When hence I betake me; Si- 
lent night, holy night, and, O what blessedness! 
4p. ea. QO ’29 St. Louis, Mo., Concordia Pub. House 

pap. Ioc. ea, 


Wright, George 
Lawn tennis for beginners. 
d.J Bost., Wright & Ditson, 344 Washington 
pap. 


72p. il. diagrs. D [n 
ms, 


25 ¢. 


Young, Mrs. Lou Ella 
American amateur reciter and speaker for parlor 


entertainments, schools, social gatherings, etc. 96p. 
D ’29 Milwaukee, Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co 
pap. 2sc 
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Wynne, John P. 

General method: foundation and applica- 
tion. 535p. (bibls.) D (Century educ. ser.) 
[c.’29] N. Y., Century $2.50 


Modern principles of teaching and their application. 
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Young, Arthur 

Travels in France during the years 1781, 
1788 and 1789; ed. by Constantia Maxwell. 
484p. front., map D ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $4 


Title Index to the ‘Weekly Record” 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


Academy for grown horsemen, An. Gambado, 


G. $:5; $40 W. E. Rudge 
Adam, the baby and the man from Mars. 
Edman, I. $2.50 Houghton 
Adios! Bartlett, L. $2.50 Morrow 


Woolley, J. G. $3.50 
Hartwell Pub. Corp. 
Atwood, W. W. $1.40 Ginn 
Lane, H. H. $3.50 
Blakiston 
Lubbock, J. $3.75 
Dutton 


Airplane transportation, 


Americas, The. 
Animal biology. 


Ants, bees and wasps. 


Archko volume, The. $2.50 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co. 
Artificial silk. Reinthaler, F. $10.50 
Caspar, Krueger, Dory Co. 


Authorship in the days of Johnson. Collins, 
A. S. Dutton 

Betty Leicester. Jewett, S. O. $2.50 
Houghton 


Black opium. Farrére, C. $10 N. L. Brown 
Book clubs and printing societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Williams, H. $7.50 

W. V. McKee 
Book to know, The. McConaughy, J. 60c. 
Amer. Sunday-School Union 


Bookbinding. Matthews, W. F. $2.75 
Dutton 
Botany of the living plant. Bower, F. O. 
$8.50 Macmillan 


Smith, W. K. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 

Buccaneer’s log, A. Bennett, C. M. $2 

Dutton 


Bowery murder. 


England, J. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Business and professional speaking. Sand- 
ford, W. P. McGraw-Hill 
Buying antique and modern furniture in 
Paris. Bonney, T. $1.50 McBride 
Californian architecture in Santa Barbara. 
seotse, HP. 
Architectural Bk. Pub. Co. 
Character building through recreation. Heat- 
on, K. L. $1.75 Univ. of Chic. Press 
Chesterton Catholic anthology, A. Braybrooke, 
P. $2.50 P. J. Kenedy 
Chicago. Merriam, C. E. $3.50 Macmillan 
Children of the cave. Thompson, E. H. $2 
Marshall Jones 
Hyde, M. K. $2 
Stratford 
Slosser, G. J. $5 Dutton 
Werfel, F. V. $2 
Simon & Schuster 


Bull whip, The. 


Children meet the birds. 


Christian unity. 
Class reunion. 


Clipper ships done in cork models. Adams, P. 


$1.25 Dutton 
Common legal principles. Marshall, F. W. 
$10 Funk & Wagnalls 
Community civics and rural life. Dunn, A. 
W. $1.48 Heath 
Community civics for city schools. Dunn, A. 
W. $1.48 Heath 


Conquest of Virginia, The. $10 
Conway Whittle Sams 
Cotton and other useful fibers. Allen, N. B. 
80 c. Ginn 
Creative education at an English school. 
Whitehouse, J. H. $6.50 Macmillan 
Crescendo. Mannin, E. E. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Early printing in New Orleans. McMurtrie, 
D.C. $e Searcy & Pfaff 
Everlasting gospel, The. Foster, R. C. $2 
Standard Pub, Co 
Parsons, L. M. $2.75 
Macmillan 
Wallace, E. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 


I’veryday science. 


Face in the night, The. 


Financing of business enterprises, ‘The. 
Bishop, A. L. $5 Harper 
Founders of our nation. Halleck, R. P. &&c. 
Amer. Bk. 
Four musicians. Thomson, B. L. $1 

Macmillan 

Freshman composition. Lathrop, H. B. $2 
Century 


From Jerusalem to Jerusalem. Montgomery, 

Central Committee on the United 

Study of Foreign Missions 

Fur-trade and early western exploration, ‘The. 

Vandiveer, C. A. A. H. Clark Co. 
Gasoline alley. King, F. O. 60c. 

Reilly & Lee 


General method. Wynne, J. P. $2.50 
Century 
Genesis of the social gospel, The. McCown, 


c ¢. S345 Knopf 
Gold trail, The. Hauck, L. P. $1.50 «Lothrop 
Good faery tales. McMahon, J. $2 Dauilon 


Great weird stories, The. Neale, A. $2 _ 
Duffield 


Guide to the restaurants of Paris, A. Bonney, 


T. $1.50 McBride 

Guide-posts to Chinese painting. Hackney, 

L. W. $7.50 Houghton 
Snell, R. J. $1 ; 

Reilly & Lee 

$2.50 

Dutton 


Gypsy shawl, The. 


Half-hours in old London. Prince, H. 
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Health science and health education. 
Ww. A. $3 
Jelps to purity. Meyer, F. 75 Cc. 
ol St. Francis Bk. Shop 
Heroine of the north, A. Bompas, C. S. $2 
Macmillan 


Buice, 
Wiley 


Tuckerman, A. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
History and development of advertising, The. 
Presbrey, F. $7.50 Doubleday, Doran 
History of the Medical Department of the 
United States Army, A. Ashburn, P. M. 


High walls. 


$s Houghton 
History of psychology, The. Pillsbury, W. B. 
$3.50 Norton 
How to speak effectively. Peabody, G. E. 
$1.50 Wiley 
Hygiene of the mouth and teeth. Hyatt, T. 


P. $1 Brooklyn Dental Pub. Co. 
in behalf. of advertising. $2.50 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
In the days of the Second Temple. Golub, 
J. S. $150 Dept of Synagogue & School 
Extension, Union of Amer, Hebrew Congre- 
gations 
India we served, The. Lawrence, W. R. $5 
Houghton 
Reedy, J. H. 


Industrial general chemistry. 


$3.25 Service Press 
Instinct and intelligence. Hingston, R. W. G. 
$2.50 Macmillan 
Intellectual life, The. Hamerton, P. G. $1.40 
Macmillan 

Introduction to advertising illustration, An. 
Aymar, G. C. Harper 
[Introduction to college physics. Kilby, C. M. 
$3 Van Nostrand 


civilization. 


contemporary 
Knopf 


Introduction to 
Libby, W. $2.75 
Jack Pumpkinhead of Oz. Thompson, R. P. 
$1.75 Reilly & Lee 
Letters of Tolstoy ard his cousin Countess 
Alexandra Tolstoy, The. $3 Dutton 
Lite and writings of Alexandre Dumas, The. 
Spurr, H. A. $3 Dutton 
Links between Shakespeare and the law. Bar- 
ton, D. P. $4 Houghton 
Man’s reach, A. Stubbins, T. A. $2 
Meador Pub. Co. 
Smith, J. H. 80c. Heath 
Matter and method in education. Sturt, M. 
$2.50 Dutton 
Mental side of golf, The. Moore, C. W. $1.75 
Liveright 
Hughes, R. $2 
Harper 
Missions and missionaries(of California, The. 
Engelhardt, C. A. 


Mastery speller. 


Mermaid and centaur. 


Mission Santa Barbara 
Modern archery. Lambert, A. W. $3 
A. S. Barnes 
Modern biology. Cunningham, J. T. $3 
Dutton 
Wivel, C. B. $1.75 
: Dorrance 
New international year book, The. $5.80- 
$10.70 Dodd, Mead 


Ned Williams. 


New spirit, The. Volkert, J. F. $1 
Meador Pub. Co. 
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Noravind. Talcott, D. V. $10 E. V. Mitchell 
Nurse in public health, The. Beard, M. $3.50 
Harper 
Nydia. Baker, G. H. $2 Univ. of Pa. Press 
O’Neill (Eugene). Clark, B. H. $1.50 


McBride 

Orchard and small fruit culture. Auchter, E. 

. Wiley 
Our Lady’s office. Callan, C. J. $2 

P. J. Kenedy 

Our wonderful universe. Chant, C. A. $1.52 

World Bk. 


Papers of Isaac Hull. $3.50 Bost. Athenaeum 


Peril. Osbourne, L. $2 -Doubleday, Doran 
Petite pluie. Pailleron, E. $1 Century 
Philosophy of teaching of St. Thomas 


Mayer, M. H. $1.20 
Bruce Pub. Co. 
Portrait of a spy. Thurston, E. T. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Poudre aux yeux, La. Labiche, E. M. 88c. 
Century 
Prevention of disease in the individual, The. 


Aquinas, The. 


Winslow, K. $2.75 Saunders 
Privacity agent, The. Sandwell, B. K. $3 

Dutton 

Profession of letters, The. Collins, A. S. $5 

Dutton 


Rheinstrom, C. $5 
Covici, Friede 
Laird, D. A. $3.50 
B. C. Forbes Pub. Co. 
Radio industry, The. $5 McGraw-Hill 


Psyching the ads. 


Psychology and profits. 


Rainbow round my shoulder. Odum, H. W. 
I Grosset 
Road to France, The. Maxwell, G. S. $2.50 
Dutton 


Romance of trade, The. Kirkaldy, A. W. $2.10 


Dutton 
Rope of Gold, The. Snell, R. J. $1 
Reilly & Lee 
Safeguards of chastity. Meyer, F. 75 c. 
St. Francis Bk. Shop 


Salt water taffy. Ford, C. $2.50 Putnam 
Scenic west, The. Myall, W. $3 Stratford 
Schubert’s songs. Capell, R. $6 Dutton 
Scotland through American eyes. Scott, R. 

$1.75 Scribner 


Breslich, E. R. $1.65 
Univ. of Chic. Press 
Clowes, E. S. $4.50 

Williams & Wilkins 

Wells, C. $2. 

Doubleday, Doran 


Senior mathematics. 
Ship-ways to the sea. 


Sleeping dogs. 


Sleeveless errand. James, N, C. $2.50 
Morrow 
Smith (Colonel William) and lady. Roof, K. 
M. $5 Houghton 


Murchison, C. A. $3.50 

Clark Univ. Press 
Breslich, E. R. $1.65 

Univ. of Chic. Press 
Sonnets. Baker, G. H. $2 Univ. of Pa. Press 

Spindle Tree, The. Herbertson, A. G. $1 
Nelson 
Spring. Cleugh, S. $2 Macmillan 
Standard vacation Bible school courses, The. 
Benson, C. H. $3 Standard Pub. Co. 

State of the poor, The. Eden, F. M. $4.50 
Dutton 


Social psychology. 


Solid geometry. 
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Statistics for beginners in education. Whit- 
ney, F. L. $1.50 Appleton 


Studio lessons in contract bridge. Whitehead, 


W.C. $6 De Bower Pub. Co. 
Sven discovers paradise. Reck-Malleczewen, 
F. P. $2.50 Liveright 


Televisoin. Sheldon, H. H. © $2.75 

Van Nostrand 
Travels in France. Young, A. $4 
Macmillan 


Twenty-five years with Earl Haig. Secrett. 
S. T.. $250 Duffield 
Understanding the stock market. Cragg, A. 
$2 Greenberg 
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Union of Moldavia and Wallachia, The. Eagt 
W. G. $3 Macmillan 
Versailles. Nowak, K. F. $5 
Payson & Clarke 
Voice of God, The. $2 George G. Cox 
War! Allen, W. C. $1.50 Winston 
Wholesome parenthood. Groves, E. R. $2 
Houghton 
Winged horse anthology, The. Auslander, ]. 
$3.50 Doubleday, Doran 
Wise cracks, Frederick, C. O. $1.90 Putnam 
Words. SoRelle, R. P. 44¢. Gregg Pub. Co. 
Young Mrs. Greeley. Tarkington, B. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 





Old and Rare Books 





= Frederick M. Hopkins —_—_—_—_————— 


HE first paragraph in this depart- 

ment, in the issue of May 18, has 

brought us several interesting letters. 
There is general agreement that this season 
is destined to mark a new era in book col- 
lecting. Impending changes are unmistak- 
able in England and America, and condi- 
tions in these two countries are having 
strong influence on the Continent, or wher- 
ever there are literary treasures to be sold. 
The response is as near world wide as it 
is possible to be. No more perfect demon- 
stration of the commanding influence of the 
American collector in the rare book trade 
of the world could be made than that of 
the Kern sale last January. Even before 
the last session had been held, the opinion 
among dealers in New York and Lon- 
don had crystallized in the opinion that 
there would be a quick and decided ad- 
vance in the value of extremely rare and 
desirable rarities of all kinds. The Lon- 
don season, which is now in its most active 
period, is confirming this point of view. 
Prevailing high prices are still bringing 
many important consignments into the auc- 
tion rooms, and many important sales are 
being made privately, but the demand is 
still greater than the supply. The inter- 
est in this field was never as widespread 
or as active as it is today. 


XCEPTION has been made to our 

statement that “Too many are buying 
books as a speculation and too few as Brin- 
ley, Lenox, Morgan, and lesser lights, be- 
cause they were natural collectors, and had 
a love for books and for their ownership 
that was irresistible.’ A correspondent, 
whose opinion we regard highly, writes: “I 
believe a smaller percentage of rare books 
are being bought on speculation today than 
at any time for a half century. There never 
has been a time when such a large percen- 
tage of rarities were being bought with the 
prospect of soon being withdrawn from the 
possibility of private ownership. More col- 
lectors are making public gifts than ever 
before. And do not forget this, that when 
a public benefactor has a few millions to 
give to the public in this way and but little 
time to spend it, he is not going to haggle 
about prices. He will do as Mr. Hunting- 
ton did, give instruction to buy, even 
though new high records are made. And 
if this benefactor happens to be a woman, 
she will not hesitate to pay $120,000 fot 
a Gutenberg Bible, even though this 1s 
$70,000 more than the Hoe copy brought, 
if she follows the example which has al- 
ready been set for her. A point which is 
very much under-estimated, and sometimes 
seems to me to be overlooked, is that 4 
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great deal of the rare literary material is 
being bought for exhibition use. The 
more the Library of Congress, the New 
York Public Library, and other institutions, 
use books and manuscripts in effective dis- 
plays, undoubtedly of great educational 
value, the more important gifts will come 
to them.” ‘There are good points here that 
are well made. 


ANC correspondent writes: “It 
is true that there are many speculators 
among collectors but their importance may 
be easily over-estimated. My observation 
has been that as a class they do not buy 
wisely, heavily, or constantly. They are 
onlookers, get temporarily interested, have 
only a superficial knowledge of bookbuying, 
think there is money in the game, follow 
fashions in collecting for a time, and then 
drop out. Occasionally this class graduates 
booksellers, real collectors, and booklovers 
who buy spasmodically, but the great ma- 
jority are failures and of negligible im- 
portance. “Lhe successful collectors, as a 
rule, have not been money chasers although 
they may have made money. They have had 
good taste, fine discrimination, excellent 
judgment, and were well informed. Specu- 
lators, hot in the chase of a little profit, 
are generally lacking in taste, discrimina- 
tion, judgement, or knowledge. They do 
not differ much from the class that furnish 
the lambs of Wall Street. The lambs of 
Wall Street may be a financial factor at 
times, but I doubt if the book collectors 
are ever an influential factor in the book 
market, because they do not buy the right 
books, do not buy at the right time, and 
in their haste to take profits sell at the 
Wrong time. In my opinion they are not or 
ever will be a factor worth giving serious 
consideration.” We would be glad to be- 
lieve that the book speculators are of as 
negligible importance as this. 


ROM still another letter we quote: 
- “You say, ‘Perhaps the present condi- 
tions are the natural result of a steadily 
contracting supply and a rapidly increasing 
demand.’ This is undoubtedly true of the 
First Folios of Shakespeare, of Spensers. 
Miltons, the great authors of English, and 
other literatures, and the real masterpieces, 
the books of all time. Such books will be 
cHerished by scholarly men as long as our 
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civilization lasts. The finding and preserv- 
ing of these books and passing them on to 
posterity will be the task of the discrimina- 
ting collector. This was the undertaking 
of the mature efforts of James Lenox, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, and many other collectors of lesser 
resources. But when the love of money 
flies in, the love of books flies out. The true 
sport or mission of the collector is destroyed 
by the passion of money making. More- 
over, if the love of gain is the chief motive, 
there are few lines of investing more haz- 
ardous than book collecting. A great deal 
depends upon the booksellers. The rare 
book dealer should radiate the true love 
of books and the importance of their preser- 
vation, and he should be very careful about 
over-emphasizing the speculative side of 
book buying. This policy will make book 
buyers and leave no ground for disappoint- 
ment.” John Anderson, founder of the 
Anderson Galleries, declared that in his 
opinion no country, or time, ever had more 
collectors or of greater intelligence than 
our own generation, and their number, and 
their knowledge, would increase with ad- 
vancing wealth and education. 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
SPORTING 

BOOKS 


1734-1844 
By ERNEST R. GEE 





The only book on the 
subject. 


This is an invaluable reference book 
to the bookseller and collector. Fully 
illustrated with facsimiles of title | 
pages, wrappers, etc. 


Price $7.50 
THE DERRYDALE PRESS 


127 EAST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Weekly Book Exchange 


How to use “Books Wanted” and ‘For Sale’ 


‘TERMS: Under “Books Wanted” (a service 
for booktrade only) 15c. a line to subscribers, 
no charge for address; to non-subscribers, 20c. 
a line, charge for address. 

Under “Books for Sale” (not restricted) 15c. 
a line to subscribers, 20c. to non-subscribers. 
“Surplus Stock” 25c. a line. All other classifica- 
tions 20c. a line. Bills ” meets monthly. 


Write plainly on one side of paper. The 
Weekly is not responsible for typographical 
errors. Illegible “wants” ignored. Each title 


BOOKS WANTED 


Ausany, N. Y., 
Macdonald. The Rasp. 








PusLic LIBRARY 
Dial Press. 





AMER. ANTIQUARIAN Soc., WorcsTer, Mass. 
Claverigero. Hist. of Mexico. 3 vols. Rich- 
mond. 1806; Same. 3 vols. Phila. 1817. 

A. M. Mowry. Hist. of Dorr War. 1901. 
}roadway Journal. 1845-1846. 
J. Barlow. Hasty Pudding. Any eds. 





AMERICAN Bart. Pus’n Soc., 1107 McGee Sr, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dr. Henson. 


Arcus Bx. Suop, 333 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 
Watson, W. H. Juggernaut, or, Christian Sci- 
ence Exposed. 


The Four Faces. 





Milmine. The Life of Mary Baker Eddy. 

Mencken, H. L. Prejudices. Ist series. Ist ed.; 
Same. 2nd series. Ist ed. 

Sully, James. Pessimism. 1870. 

Crane, Frank. Vision. 


Hadley. Essays Philosophical and Critical. 
AUGUSTANA Bk. CONCERN, Rock ISLAND, ILL. 


Ford, James. The Gospel According to St. John. 





Pub. in 1872. 
J. Baer & Co., Hocustr. 6, FRANKFURT, GER. 
Bailey. Library Book-binding. N. Y. 1916. 
Chapin. Dictonnaire Canadien-frangais. Montr. 
1894, 

Clarke. Origine and Varieties of the Semitic 

Alphabet. 1884. ; 
Clarke. The Heart of Gaspé. 1913. 
Connolly. How to Use a Library. 1917. 
Cumont. Mysteries of Mithra. 1903. 
Davis. Football. 1912. _ 
Growoll. Book-trade Bibliography in the VU. S. 

1878. 
Lofberg. Sycophancy in Athens. 1918. Chic. 
Meritt. Studies in Athenian Tribute Lists. 

Princet. Univ. Diss. 1926. 

3ANCROFT BK. Store, 2201 TELEGRAPH AVE., 

BERKELEY, CAL. 

Mathew. Theory of Numbers. Vols. 1 & 2. 
Rutherford. Radioactive Substances and Their 

Radiation. 





BANNER Lip. Service, 114 Fourtu Ave., N. Y. 
Fine Prints of the Year for 1924. 


must begin on a separate line except grouped 
titles by one author. Objectionable books ex. 
cluded when noted. If books wanted were orig- 
inally published in a foreign language, state 
whether original or co is desired. 


In answering, state edition, condition and price 
including transportation. 

Give your name and address. 

Credit responsibility of advertisers is not guar- 
anteed but space in the columns will be denied 
to dealers who misuse it. 


Barnes & NosBLe, 76 FirtH Ave., New York 
Oak Bend. Susan or Ann Warner. 
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H. C. Barnuwart, 35 W. Market Srt., York, Pa. 
Psychology of Religion. Starbuck. 

The Reptile Book. Ditmars. 





W. A. BENJAMIN, 332 BrapBury BLpe., Los 
ANGELES, CAL. 

ret Harte. S. L. ed. Cloth. Good printing. 

Gilbert Parker. Imperial ed. following titles: 
Seats of the Mighty; Right of Way; The 
Weavers; No Defense; Carnac’s Folly. 

Pepy’s Diary. Wheatley ed. 10 vols. 

La Technique Cinematographique. Lobel. 

Swinburne. Complete. 4 (or 5) vols. Harper. 





C. P. BENSINGER CaBLE Cope Book Co., 
17 WHITEHALL St., New Yorx 
Western Union, Lieber 5-Letter Codes. 
Schofield, General Telegraphy, A. B. C. 6th. 
Peterson Banking; Boe, Bunting Code. 
Any American-Foreign Language Code. 





A. F. Biro, 22, Beprorp Srt., Lonvon, W.C.2 


Nature Books. Opal Whitely. 





Tue BisHop’s Booksnop, 2480 Bancrort \\ay, 
3ERKELEY, CAL, 

St. Nicholas. Bound. Vols. 1 & 25. 

Higham. Clovelly. Randolph. 1875. 

Encyclopedia of Famous American Women. 

MacDougall. This Is the Life. 

Wright. Traps Baited with Orphan. 





W. P. Biessinc Co., 63 E. Apams Sr., Criicaco 
Archie T. Inger. Revealed Translation of Joins 
Revelation. 1908. 


Two Apologies for the Bible in Answer to P 
N. Y. 1806 to 1835. 





B. BLUMENBERG, 42 ComMMeERCE Sr., N. 


Brownell. The New Universe. 2 copies. 2nd 


hand. 
Disraeli. Life of. 6 vol. set. 2nd-hand. 
Goncharofft. Oblomoff. 


Li Hung Chang, Memoirs of. 2nd ed. 2nd: 
hand. Houghton, ’23. 
Queen’s House. Tr. ed. 


Progressive Speaker. Old school book 


Sinclair. The Jungle. Sustainers’ ed. 1°! 
Wharton. Ethan Frome. 
300K Art SHop, 160 E. Market Srt., York, | 


A’Beckett’s Comic History of England. _ [Ilus. 


John Leech. Inexpensive ed. 





